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COMBINED CLASSIFICATION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


The Underwriter’s Obligation to the Insuring Public. 


By ROBERT DICKSON. 


Out of any discussion which may 
arise bearing upon the ethics of fire 
underwriting, little good can be 
evolved either to the companies or 
the community unless the interests 
of both factors in the problem of its 
utility receive fair treatment and 
equal consideration. 

Insurance, as the handmaiden of 
commerce, must ever live; for with- 
out her aid, enterprise would fold 
its hands, and the hum of machin- 
ery be stilled; but whether it will 
continue to exist under the guidance 
of its present exponents will de- 
pend largely upon their foresight ; 
the adaptation of their methods to 
economic and changing conditions, 
and the manner in which they dis- 
charge the function of rate-making, 
which by common consent has been 
relegated to their control. 

Legislation — when corrective, or 
other than fundamental— is usually 
an expression of popular protest 
against abuse of power, and it can, 
I think, be safely said that there 
are few inimical statutes now on the 
books of any Commonwealth which 





have been placed there other than 
with the intention of redressing a 
grievance or righting a wrong. Val- 
ued policies are but the legitimate 
outcome of sharp and unscrupulous 
loss adjustments, and anti-compact 
laws of a belief — whether baseless 
or warranted—that the rate-making 
prerogative of the companies has 
been abused. 


Hence, the paramount obligation 
resting upon the underwriter of to- 
day if he would make more solid 
the ground beneath his feet, is to 
place his hands as a days-man on 
both company and _ policy-holder, 
and bring them into relations of 
harmony and confidence. To do 
so, secrecy or mysticism regarding 
rate-making, as well as systems of 
guessing, should 
and the property-owner — through 
the medium of available statistics — 


be abandoned ; 


‘be made aware of the average fire 


cost of the hazard on which he de- 
sires protection. The handwriting 
is already being seen upon the wall, 
and the wise men are endeavor- 
ing to decipher its meaning; but 
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whether it is decreed that the real- 
ization of this ideal shall be reached 
by voluntary action on the part of 
the companies, or through compul- 
sory legislation on the part of state 
government, time alone may tell. 

In an article in last month’s In- 
SURANCE Economics, the talented 
manager of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company 
enters a vigorous protest against 
all efforts looking to compulsory 
classification, and in support of his 
position, enunciates the following 
postulates: ‘‘ Classification gives no 
basis for rate-making’’; ‘ Statistics 
being based on average are nearly, 
or quite, useless,’’ and ‘‘ The books 
of no company can be made to show 
by any system, the cost of insuring 
any individual risk’’; and illus- 
trates his views by comparing the 
fire underwriter who is seeking to 
obtain a correct rate for an individ- 
ual risk out of the average of a 
class, to a merchant endeavoring to 
arrive at the value of each overcoat 
in a pile from the cost of the entire 
lot. 

However plausible this argument 
may be against the value of classi- 
fication as a rating machine, I sub- 
mit that it is not an apt one, as the 
underwriter’s basis for determining 
the cost of a hazard is the life of the 
subject, while the merchant does 
not practically, if at all, take this 
element into consideration. I as- 
sume that no trained underwriter 
would for a moment contend that 
all of the units in a class are deserv- 
ing of the same rate, however posi- 
tive he may be in his conviction 
that that fact does not in any way 
impair the value of his experience 
touching the class as a whole. 

If there be no moral responsibility 
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resting upon an underwriter for the 
correctness of the rates which he 
promulgates, and if in insurance, 
as in railroad circles, they should 
be predicated only upon what the 
‘‘ traffic will bear,’’ then may the 
view that classification is only valu- 
able in so far as it enables an under- 
writer ‘‘ to know the classes of risk 
to which he can look with confi- 
dence for profit’’ be accepted; but 
if, as I believe, both business moral- 
ity and expediency call for such an 
adjustment of rates as will place all 
classes of hazard upon a common 
plane, as far as expectancy of profit 
is concerned, then we must fall back 
upon our experience tables to sup- 
ply the needed information. 

The statement that they afford no 
basis for rate-making is one which, 
despite its high authority, will not, 
I apprehend, meet with ready ac- 
ceptance at the hands of underwrit- 
ers generally, for if such be a fact, 
then are we entirely at sea without 
either rudder or compass, and no 
better fitted for our work than were 
our forefathers when they started in 
the business. I have been inclined 
at times to doubt the deliverance of 
the wise man that ‘‘ that which hath 
been is that which shall be,’’ and 
‘‘there is no new thing under the 
sun,’’ but if this view be correct, he 
was undoubtedly right. Take away 
our experience tables and we have 
nothing that I know of to guide us, 
as the claim that rates should alone 
be determined by judgment is but 
the expression of half a truth; for 
what is judgment but an intelligent 
weighing of facts, and where are 
the facts obtainable except from 
classified statistics ? 

Nothing is more uncertain than 
the tenure. of human life by the in- 
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dividual, or more certain than its 
tenure by generations, and so the 
life actuary having ascertained the 
average expectancy at a given age, 
applies his knowledge to the indi- 
vidual case, neither knowing nor 
caring how it may fare with him, 
but certain that when the record is 
closed, his figures on the class will 
be found to be true. Insurance 
may not be commerce —as our Su- 
preme Court holds— but to be suc- 
cessfully conducted, its practice 
must be grounded on commercial 
law. The merchant determines the 
selling price of his goods on invoice 
cost and charges; the actuary ar- 
rives at his life rates from his mor- 
tality tables, and the fire underwriter 
must, if he looks for any large 
measure of success, follow the same 
well-recognized rule. 

Looking at this question froma 
personal standpoint, I trust that 
compulsory classification may never 
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be required by any state; for such 
would, I fear, be but the entering 
wedge for legislation more radical 
and destructive, and I am not quite 
prepared to lay down my hoe and 
quit the field. I recognize, how- 
ever, the quasi-public character of 
our business, and believe in meet- 
ing a popular sentiment by antici- 
pation— when the issues involved 
are not vital either to our existence 
or prosperity. If asa result of the 
present legislative crusade against 
insurance companies they should be 
induced to concede to the purchaser 
of indemnity against fire the right 
to the fullest information regarding 
its cost, and should, by abolish- 
ing all favored classes, cause each 
to bear its own burden, I am sat- 
isfied that through the removal of 
these seeds of discord there will 
eventually be no cause for re- 
gret that such proceedings 
instituted. 


were 








GROWTH AND PROGRESS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


It is immaterial whether we agree 
with the mathematician that 1900 
marks the last year of the nine- 
teenth century or, with the common 
sense of the people, that it marks 
the opening year of the twentieth ; 
so far as life insurance is concerned, 
the year upon which we have 
recently entered inaugurates a new 
era in its progress, prosperity and 
practices. 

Life insurance was first introduced 
in America in 1766, but a company 
to do a general business was not 
organized until 1812. Very little 
progress was made during the first 
part of the present century, largely 
because of the strong prejudice 
against life insurance upon moral 
grounds. In 1858, when state 
supervision in Massachusetts was 
first established, fourteen companies 
reported 42,000 policies and out- 
standing insurance of $116,000,000. 
Today the number of policies in 
force in legal reserve companies, 
including industrial, is 12,100,000 
and the outstanding insurance, 
$7 , 750,000,000. Life insurance, 
therefore, has multiplied seventy 
times in the last thirty-two years. 
This is the record of the marvellous 
progress made by life insurance in 
America. It is the growth of less 
than half a century. Nothing in 
any other line of commercial effort 
exceeds it. Life insurance today is 
not only the greatest business in the 
land, with the single exception of 
railroads, but it is progressing more 
rapidly than any other business. 
At the present rate of increase, as 
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compared with the rate of increase 
in railroads, it will outstrip that 
industry in the next twenty-five 
years, and become America’s fore- 
most commercial enterprise. 
Between 1870 and 1880 the growth 
of American life insurance was tem- 
porarily checked by a series of 
failures, but in 1880 a period of 
renaissance began. Since then the 
business has not only progressed 
steadily but with remarkable 
rapidity. The development of rail- 
roads can be taken as an index of 
the industral growth of the nation, 
and it is therefore interesting to 
observe the progress of legal reserve 
life insurance since 1880 as compared 
with this industry. ‘ 
Life Insurance. , itiaine 
Cost of 


construction. 
$5,402,900,000 
71776,000,000 
10,021 ,000,000 
I1,249,000,000 
+12,000,000,000 





Outstanding 
insurance.* 
$1,476,000,000 

2,024,000,000 
3543,000,000 
4,818,000,000 
6,360,000,000 


Assets. 
1880.... $418,000,000 
1885.... 524,000,000 
1890.... 753,000,000 
1895---+ 1,142,000,000 
1899.... 1,600,000,000 


*Not including industrial. 
tEstimated. 


From this it will be observed that 
since 1880, railroads, the index of 
national industrial progress, have 
grown slightly over too per cent. 
In the same period life insurance has 
grown nearly 450 per cent. Since 
1890 railroads have grown twenty 
per cent; life insurance nearly 100 
per cent. 

These comparisons are made from 
the standpoint of plant,—cost of con- 
struction for railroads, outstanding 
contracts for life insurance. 

It is well to pause occasionally 
and consider how profoundly life 
insurance affects the social -and 
industrial life of the nation. Its 
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protecting arm is thrown about 
almost every family and every com- 
munity in one way or another. Life 
insurance, therefore, furnishes a 
universally accepted plan for solv- 
ing one of the great social problems ; 
that is, the desire of men to secure 
to posterity the fruits of present 
prosperity. Man’s first effort is to 
get property, his second to enjoy 
it himself, and his last to insure its 
preservation after death for the 
enjoyment of others. It is not pos- 
sible for every man by his own 
efforts to accumulate during his 
lifetime enough property to accom- 
plish this last and highest aim, but 
life insurance has rendered it feasi- 
ble for large bodies of men, acting 
in co-operation, to promise that each 
and all shall have this desire ful- 
filled. 

It is not necessary to elaborate 
this argument to show that life 
insurance has met the crowning 
want in the social economy of this 
great nation. It is not possible to 
insure humanity against the conse- 
quences of shiftlessness, immorality 
and degredation ; but the fruits of 
thrift, industry and honesty can be 
secured to posterity by means of life 
insurance. The extended accept- 
ance of this idea is one of the most 
striking evidences of advancing 
civilization and higher social prog- 
ress. 

But the institution of life insur- 
not perfect. . It has its 
Those who are in close 


ance is 
defects. 


touch with the business recognize’ 


that there are deplorable practices 
much more keenly than it is possible 
for an outsidertodo. A great many 
causes have been assigned for the 
existence of these evils which we 
deplore, but there is one phase 
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which has been ignored and which 
offers, perhaps, the most rational 
and natural explanation. 

It is almost an axiom that no great 
good comes into the world without 
bringing in its train a number of 
minor evils. The extraordinary 
progress of life insurance during 
late years has not occured without 
accompanying disadvantages. Life 
insurance has been assimilated so 
rapidly by the people, that it has not 
been possible to place checks upon 
the evils as fast as they arose. The 
responsible heads of life insurance 
companies, the eager and virile 
agency forces, constantly enlarged 
by new accessions, have been look- 
ing owt, notin. Their time has been 
spent, not unnaturally or wrong- 
fully, in meeting the demands of 
the people. So rapid has been the 
expansion, that competition in life 
insurance today is almost wholly 
confined to presenting the merits of 
a particular policy or company, 
rather than in obtaining a convert 
to the insurance idea. A New York 
life insurance official has recently 
instructed his agency force that life 
insurance has become so clearly 
established as a necessary thing, 
that it is a waste of time for the 
agent to discuss general theories. 

The economic conditions which 
have made it possible for life insur- 
ance to increase 100 percent in the 
past ten years, have also made pos- 
sible the defects which have grown 
up in that period. The reaching 
out for quantity of business rather 


‘than quality has been but the spon- 


taneous response to the rapidly 
increasing demand for insurance. 
The evils are simply the natural 
results of natural conditions, — not 
of a feeling of irresponsibility or 
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indifference upon the part of the 
company officials or their field repre- 
sentatives. 

But, with the opening of 1900, we 
not only leave behind a year filled 
with continued prosperity for Ameri- 
can life insurance, but enter upon a 
new era of reform. ‘Those who have 
the power to influence the trend of 
the business are beginning to look 
within as well as without. They 
have caught up with the develop- 
ment of the business, which for a 
period outran them, and are finding 
time to effect changes, modify prac- 
tices and introduce reforms which 
are of practical benefit and which 
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will remove from life insurance 
some, at least, of the defects which 
have marred its fair proportions. 
The changes which are taking place 
in regard to methods of compensat- 
ing agents, of improving the life 
insurance contract, and of removing 
ambiguity from public accounts, all 
show that the leaven of change is 
beginning to work. 

We are entering upon a new era 
in life insurance, not only of prog- 
ress but of reform, and from every 
point of view the trend of the future 
is toward improvement. The pros- 
pects, judged by the best standards, 
are most promising. 


—OQYFD)5, FZ 
7 








REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


During the past month there has oc- 
curred some revival of the discussion in 


Valuation of the First regard to the valu- 


Voot's Ween. ation of first year’s 
; insurance upon a 


term basis. The economic aspects of this 
proposition have been carefully considered 
in previous numbers of this magazine. It 
has been shown that, baldly stated, it is 
proposed to take the reserve usually set 
aside in the first year of the policy and use 
it forexpenses. An attempt was originally 
made to have the state departments adopt 
this method of valuation without any 
change in the contract, but the proposition 
was so rigorously opposed that various forms 
of policies have been devised in which it is 
stipulated that the first year’s insurance of 
ordinary life and endowment policies shall 
be considered as term insurance. Several 
of the leading insurance departments have 
accepted this contract and applied a differ- 
ent basis of valuation from that used in the 
case of the majority of companies. These 
term insurance policies have been adopted 
only by a few of the weaker companies 
which find it difficult to compete with 
stronger companies at the market rate of 
commissions paid to agents. The insur- 
ance department of Massachusetts declined 
to accept the new form of contract and 
insisted upon valuing the insurance for the 
full reserve required on ordinary life and 
endowment policies. The commissioner 
took the position that the insurance must 
be valued according to the actual intent of 
the law as well as of the contract itself, 
which should not be defeated by changes 
in the phraseology of the policy. 

The position taken by the Massachu- 
setts department in opposition to that of 
other departments excited comment and 
criticism from those interests which were 
trying to enforce the new system of valua- 
tion,-but no attempt was made to question 
the legality of the commissioner’s ruling 
by an appeal to the courts, The fact 
appears to be that the Massachusetts’ de- 
partment could not be induced to view 
the matter in its technical light, but con- 


sidered it broadly according to the actual 
intent of the contract, which was to divert 
the reserve required during the first year 
to the expense account. The department 
believed this to be opposed to sound prin- 
ciples of life insurance, in which position 
it is supported by the best actuarial talent 
in the country. 


* 

Quite recently the insurance department 
of Vermont has adopted the same view and 
refused to value policies 
on any other basis than 
the full legal reserve 
during the first year, irrespective of the 
stipulations in the contract. It is stated 
that this ruling practically forced the 
retirement of the Vermont Life, which 
has just reinsured its risks in a New York 
company. The revival of the discussion 
appears to be due, partly to this occur- 
rence and partly to the fact that other 
important departments are likely to re- 
verse their rulings. Recent administra- 
tive changes undoubtedly afford hopes to 
those who have viewed the admission 
of the one-year term contract with alarm, 
that the matter will now be considered 
in its true light and a return made to 
a sound basis of valuation for all com- 
panies. At least one of these important 
departments at present accepts these one- 
year contracts only because it feels legally 
compelled to do so. It is contended that 
no department can ask a company to put 
up a higher reserve than that which is 
necessary to guarantee the terms of the 
contract. This seems, however, to be a 
mistaken view, for it is a common thing 
for insurance departments to value policies 
contrary to their terms in cases where the 


Position of the 
Departments. 


_ contract reserve is different from the state 


standard. If an insurance company were 
to stipulate in its policies that reserves be 
maintained upon an interest assumption of 
six per cent., it is clear that no department 
would accept such a valuation, but would 
insist upon a four per cent. valuation where 
this rate of interest was established by law. 
The technical contract issued by the com- 
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pany is not to be taken necessarily as the 
basis of reserve, but rather the spirit and 
intent of the law. Where the state stand- 
ard is a four per cent. reserve upon ordi- 
nary life and endowment policies for every 
year of the policy, a mere phraseology of 
contract, designed to allow the use of first- 
year’s reserves for expenses, cannot effect 
a change in the actual reserve required by 
state standards. 


¥ 


There is another important fact which 
will appeal to the impartial observer, 


namely, that if the 
a ae Em- policy-holders to 
: whom these one-year 


term contracts are sold, were to understand 
clearly their exact bearing in relation to 
regular ordinary life and endowment poli- 
cies, and realized that they permitted the 
use of the first-year’s reserve for expenses, 
it would be impossible to sell such con- 
tracts in open competition with other 
companies. It seems not unlikely that 
the companies issuing the one-year term 
policies may be faced by serious difficul- 
ties, where cash surrenders are guaranteed. 
In the case of a policy-holder having two 
policies at the same age and premium, 
both guaranteeing reserves at the end of 
three years, one aterm reserve policy and 
the other a full reserve policy, inquiries of 
an embarrassing nature would be almost 
certain to arise, not only for the company 
issuing the one-year term contract, but for 
the state departments accepting that basis 
of valuation. Would not a court called 
upon to pass upon the equities, rule that 
two policies issued at the same age for 
a similar premium level throughout the 
term of the contract, were identical and 
carried the same legal reserve, irrespective 
of stipulations to the contrary ? 

A contract which, by its terms gives the 
insured a very much less reserve in case of 
surrender than a regular contract at the 
same rate of premium, cannot be sold in 
competition where the facts are fully un- 
derstood, as they are certain to be in course 
of time. The one-year term policy is not 
only contrary to sound principles of under- 
writing, but it is bad business policy for 
any company which looks for permanent 
success to issue them. 


* 


The advocates of the one-year term policy 
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claim that the Massachusetts’ department 
has taken an inconsist- 
ent position in allowing 
the passage of a law pro- 
viding for the transition of assessment 
associations, in which provision is made 
for the valuation of first-year’s insurance 
on a term basis for a limited period. The 
fact is, however, that this measure was 
passed solely as a compromise and not as a 
recognition of any new basis of reserva- 
tion. On the contrary, the principle of 
full reservation during every year of the 
policy was reaffirmed and emphasized in 
the stipulation that after January 1, 1903, 
all policies issued by these companies shall 
be valued upon that basis. It is clearly a 
stretch of thé imagination to interpret the 
action of the legislation as a recognition of 
the one-year term reserve. No one can 
truthfully claim that the legislature in- 
tended to endorse such a reserve. 


State Legislation 
Suggested. 


In view of an apparent change in the sen- 
timent of state departments, it is now sug- 
gested that legislation be sought compel- 
ling the valuation of these one-year term 
policies, according to the phraseology of 
the contract. This is a tacit admission 
that the departments cannot legally be 
compelled to value these contracts accord- 
ing to their terms, without specific legis- 
lation. In fact it is admitted by one of the 
advocates of legislation that ‘‘the right to 
treat the first year as term insurance will 
depend upon the ruling of the superintend- 
ent.’’ It is not probable, however, that 
the advice in regard to state legislation 
will be followed, for the same reason that 
there has been no appeal to the courts 
against the adverse ruling of the depart- 
ments. The one-year term policy, with a 
rate largely in excess of ordinary term 
rates, will not bear the light of public dis- 
cussion, merely because its primary pur- 
pose is to use the reserve for expenses. 
The reserve and expeuse funds in the life 
insurance premium are so clearly distinct 
in their functions, that the use of one to 
supply a deficiency in the other cannot be 
sanctioned by any life insurance expert 
without reflecting upon his judgment, if 
not his integrity. 


¥ 


Since the last issue of this magazine the 
attempt to secure by legislation a limita- 
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tion in the amount 
of life insurance in 
force, held by a single 
company, to $1,500,000,000, appears to have 
been abandoned. The circumstances of 
the matter, as they are now understood, 
seem to be that the bill was prepared by 
an official of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, who, before securing its intro- 
duction at Albany, obtained the approval 
of President Alexander of the Equitable, 
and President McCall of the New York 
Life. The sub-officials of the latter, hav- 
ing in charge the agency department, 
were, however, opposed to a legal limita- 
tion. Nevertheless, there was an under- 
standing between the three great companies 
that neither of them should oppose the 
measure. This position was strengthened 
by the assurance given by those directly 
interested in the bill, that it was approved 
both by Governor Roosevelt and Insurance 
Superintendent Hendricks. 

Upon this assumption the bill was intro- 
duced at Albany by Senator Brackett. It 
was then referred to the insurance com- 
mittee, but no public hearing was given on 
the matter and the present indications are 
that the measure will repose in the hands 
of the committee without further action. 
This disposition of the matter is due 
probably to the following facts: adverse 
discussion by the imsurance press, the 
opposition of small companies, and the 
withdrawal of one of the large companies 
from the understanding in regard to the 
bill. It is stated that this last action was 
brought about by the knowledge that the 
approval of Governor Roosevelt and Sup- 
erintendent Hendricks had not actually 
been obtained to the measure. 


a 


It is an interesting fact that the pro- 
posed limitation is not as warmly approved 
BSect ca Saul by small companies as 
Companies. might be expected. At 

first thought it might 
seem that under a restriction of the busi- 


Limitation of Insur- 
ance in Force. 


ness of the giant companies — practically © 


compelling them to limit the amount of 
insurance annually written, and to stop 
the enormous pressure for a large and 
increasing amount of new insurance — the 
smaller companies would reap a very sub- 
stantial benefit. In discussing the ques- 
tion last month we doubted the force of 


to meet two conditions. 
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this argument, believing that the progress 
of the large companies had reflected upon 
the smaller companies, and that any arbi- 
trary restriction of growth would in a like 
manner place a.check upon the smaller 
companies. It appears to be a fact that 
since a discussion of the question in all its 
bearings, the sentiment against legal re- 
striction among the smaller companies has 
increased. Looking at the matter purely 
from a competitive point of view, they 
have reached the conclusion that present 
conditions are much more favorable to 
their progress and prosperity than they 
might be with an arbitrary limit placed 
upon the growth of the large companies. 
They take this view of the case because, as 
already stated, the tremendous energy of 
the large companies has helped to culti- 
vate the field and stimulate public interest 
in insurance. While this has brought with 
it some natural disadvantages, it has in 
many respects made it easier for the small 
companies to get business. There is an- 
other point also which the small com- 
panies have considered in this connection, 
namely: that, with an arbitrary limita- 
tion, under which it would be necessary 
for the great companies to stop the race 
for new business, it would be possible for 
them to adopt economies of management 
which would make the sale of contracts 
by the smaller companies more difficult 
than it is today. It is perfectly plausible 
to conceive that the large companies could 
regulate their agency forces to produce 
about enough new insurance to maintain 
the existing plant. A natural result of this 
would be a reduction in the rate of com- 
pensation to agents, and a saving of a large 
part of the waste now met with in the con- 
duct of the business. This, together with 
the fact that these companies could select 
their business more carefully and produce 
better results in the matter of invested 
assets, would unquestionably result in 
some very marked reductions in the cost 
of insurance to policy holders. The 
smaller companies would, therefore, have 
They would 
be compelled, probably, to pay higher 
rates of commission to procure the busi- 
ness, and might not be able to give such 
satisfactory results to policy holders. 

Much would depend, of course, upon the 
demand for life insurance. In 1899 the 
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amount of new insnrance written was 
$1,216,000,000, but deducting not taken 
policies, and making due allowances for 
policies lapsing at the end of the year 
because of rebates given, it is probable that 
the normal demand for new insurance in 
1899 did not exceed $950,000,000. The 
three giant companies writing $100,000,000 
per annum to maintain the existing plant, 
and four younger giants moving rapidly 
toward the one hundred million dollar 
mark, some $700,000,000 of the present 
normal demand, would be absorbed by 
seven companies. This would leave the 
sum of $250,000,000 to be divided between 
the remaining twenty-one companies in- 
cluded in the calculation, or twelve mil- 
lions apiece. 


aa 


Very little progress has been made 
toward securing signatures to the new 
The Aati-Rebste anti-rebate compact, ow- 

ing mainly to the fact 
Compact. that the most suitable 
method of circulating the document has 
not been decided upon. When fifteen 
signatures are secured, a general meet- 
ing of the companies will be called for 
further action. There are undoubtedly 
fifteen companies or more willing to sign 
such an agreement, but they may not care 
to enter into the compact if there are many 
companies on the outside. The competi- 
tive side of rebating is forcing itself to the 
front, and companies do not wish to tie 
themselves up to an agreement which will 
prevent them from meeting the competi- 
tion of other companies which permit 
their agents to rebate. Life underwriters 
are becoming convinced that the problem 
to-day is less one of rebating than-‘of com- 
missions. All other things being equal, 
the agent paid the highest commission 
stands the best chance in competition. 
Sentiment in favor of joint action upon 
commissions is, in consequence, becoming 
stronger. The companies and their gen- 
eral agents may have to face this question 
very soon. 

Attention has been attracted to the legis- 
lative side of the anti-rebate question by a 
bill introduced in the Maryland Legisla- 
ture which raises the issue of avoidance of 
the policy. It is proposed to amend the 
present law as follows: ‘‘nor shall any 
policy contract of insurance be perfected 


Insurance Economics. 


or rendered binding if the terms of pre- 
miums shall be in any particular different 
from the rates of insurance, published in 
the Book of Rates which purports to be an 
implied contract with the persons apply- 
ing for insurance and the several insur- 
ance companies authorizing their issuance, 
as supplied to the officers, agents, em- 
ployees and servants of any insurance 
company or association doing business in 
this State.’’ 

The law is also amended to forbid rebat- 
ing by officers and other employees of 
companies as well as agents. Another 
striking feature of the proposed bill is a 
provision that the fine collected shall be 
divided with the informant, who shall be 
exempt from prejudice to himself. 


> 


Since the last number of this magazine 
the Massachusetts’ Senate has passed the 
law changing the 
basis of valuation 
after Jan. 1, I9o1, 
from an Actuaries’ four per cent. to the 
American three and a half per cent upon 
new business. Before doing so the provi- 
sion in the original bill, eliminated at the 
request of outside companies, providing 
for a cash surrender on policies which were 
paid up by their own terms amounting to 
the full legal reserve, was restored. What 
effect the restoration of this provision will 
have upon the fate of the measure in the 
house cannot be determined. Perhaps the 
most interesting event connected with the 
passage of this measure by the Senate was 
the defeat of a substitute bill prepared by 
Actuary Walter C. Wright. Mr. Wright’s 
bill provided for the three and a half per 
cent reserve, after Jan. 1, 1901, but upon 
the Actuaries’ rather than upon the Amer- 
ican table. It also proposed that in a case 
of companies issuing contracts upon a 
three per cent. basis prior to Jan. 1, Igo, 
the policies should be valued by the State 
upon that basis. This last provision would 
have effected a material increase in the 
legal reserves held by companies which are 
now issuing three per cent. policies. In his 
substitute bill Mr. Wright eliminated all 
changes in the cash value law and in the 
law relating tothe distribution of surplus. 
It is anticipated that when the measure 
again comes up for discussion in the house 


Massachusetts’ Proposed 
Reserve Law. 
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another attempt will be made to pass this 
bill. 


The New York Legislature adjourned 
without taking any action upon the bill 
designed to place reserves upon the Amer- 
ican three and a half per cent basis after 
Jan. 1, 1g01. This bill was approved by 
the New York companies, and should 
Massachusetts establish the proposed new 
standard, New York will undoubtedly fol- 
low its example next year. 


¥ 


The increased sale of life insurance pol- 
icies, payable at maturity upon the instal- 
ment plan, has prac- 
tically compelled all 
companies to issue 
this form of contract. Between the con- 
servative companies to-day competition is 
limited largely to adapting this form of 
policy to the differing needs of the insured. 
In nine cases out of ten the instalment 
policy is very much better than the old 
form of contract, by which the full sum 
named in the policy is payable at matur- 
ity. By means of the instalment policy 
the insured is able to provide in advance 
the best possible trusteeship for the 
administration of the funds which, under 
his contract, will accrue either to himself 
or to his beneficiary. One of the most at- 
tractive features of the instalment policy 
is its flexibility, by which it may, with 
slight changes in the terms of the con- 
tract, be adapted to almost any circum- 
stances which the insured desires to meet. 
While the sale of instalment contracts 
places additional burdens upon the com- 
pany and requires the careful investment 
of much larger sums of money, it adds so 
much to the safety and security of a life 


Popularity of Instal- 
ment’ Insurance. 


insurance contract that it is by no means 
singular the instalment policy should have 
become so popular and so much more easy 
for the agent to sell. 

* 

During the past month the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, 
in announcing that it has 
raised its limit on a single 
life from $50,000 to $100,- 
000, states also that in the future its pol- 
icies, instead of being incontestable from 
date of issue for any cause except the non- 
payment of premium, will be incontestable 
one year from the date of issue. This isa 
decided reaction against the current ten- 
dency in life insurance to extreme lib- 
eralization of the policy contract. The 
company states in explanation of its action 
that the change is made entirely for the 
purpose of facilitating the prompt issuance 
of policies. With the incontestability- 
from-date clause, it was found that the 
investigation necessary before such pol- 
icies could be safely issued frequently re- 
sulted in a loss of the insurance. In 
making the policies incontestable after 
one year, it will be possible to issue them 
promptly and at the same time the com- 
pany can protect itself against fraud by 
the most extended and searching inquiry. 
It is not at present the practice of many 
companies to make policies incontestable 
from date of issue. Many of them do not 
make them incontestable for two or three 
years. The Penn Mutual is one of the 
progressive, rapidly-growing companies 
and its action in this respect must be ac- 
cepted as an indication that the extreme 
liberalization of the policy contract carries 
with it its own antidote and tends to limit 
its usefulness in competition. 


A Reactionary 
Announcement. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


The chief interest of the past month 
centered in the semi-annual meeting of 


The Western Union Meet- 


ing at Philadelphia.  sortnnte dni 


Philadelphia, 
March 21 and 22. An unusual and distin- 
guishing feature was the outward air of 
general harmony which prevailed, reflect- 
ing undoubtedly a subdued inward feeling. 
Western managers entered the eastern 
stronghold prepared for a skirmish with 


the Western 
‘tirely absent. 


head officials upon the graded-commis- 
sion-separation plan, but the opportunity 
for a clash upon this question was en- 
Both eastern and western 
underwriters state that they have become 
convinced that thus far the separation pro- 
gram, coupled with graded commissions, 
has operated to the advantage of union 
companies as a whole, and has caused 
more distress among non-union companies 
than any competitive measure yet adopted. 
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It is claimed that the number of agencies 
qualifying for graded commissions is con- 
stantly increasing, and that the receipts of 
the union companies, together with the 
character of the business, have greatly im- 
proved. Since the adoption of graded 
commissions and separation in September, 
there have been sixteen accessions to the 
Union and four withdrawals, making a net 
gain of twelve members. In view of these 
circumstances Western managers appear 
to be satisfied that the action taken at 
Niagara Falls was well timed, while East- 
ern officials, who opposed the action 
originally on account of the increased 
expense mainly, are willing that its utility 
shall be given a complete opportunity for 
demonstration. 

The Union held two short sessions on 
the twenty-first, and an hour’s session the 
following morning, making it the briefest 
meeting in the twenty-two years of its 
history. The serenity which prevailed 
was probably due to an indisposition to 
make any change in the western campaign, 
as well as to the chastening effects of ad- 
versity. Outside of New York state and 
Pennsylvania, the exceptional losses of 
1899 occurred mainly in territory con- 
trolled by the Western Union. Low rates, 
heavy losses and increased expenses cre- 
ate a situation which does not invite in- 
ternal controversy. 


¥ 


But notwithstanding the brevity of its 
session, the Union transacted some very 
important business before ad- 
journment. That of the most 
immediate significance was 
the appointment of a special committee to 
resume jurisdiction over excepted cities, 
and to establish control of commissions as 
soon as the co-operation of ninety-five 
per cent. of the companies operating 
therein, both union and non-union, is ob- 
tained. This action of the Western Union 
was prompted largely by the attitude of 
the National Board’s committee of twenty- 
seven, which has discussed western ex- 
cepted cities and contemplated recom- 
mending eastern control, in viéw of the 
Union’s apparent inability to handle the 
situation. From the standpoint of the com- 
panies’ conditions in these excepted cities, 
—Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and Milwaukee,—are 


Business of 
the Union. 


Insurance Economics. 


considered to be in bad shape, both as to 
rates and commissions. It is stated that 
rates in these cities are, in consequence of 
local influences, most unequal, and that 
the expense of doing business has of late 
become very much inflated. Commissions 
are high and rebating extensively prac- 
ticed. It is feared that the large cities’ 
committee will not be successful in secur- 
ing sufficient co-operation to warrant 
legislation under the vote of the Western 
Union, although the unprofitable condi- 
tion of the business may lead to the desired 
results. 
- 

An action of far-reaching importance 
was the authorization of a special com- 
mittee to confer with 
other company and 
agency associations in 
regard to matters of mutual interest. The 
primary purpose of this committee is to 
confer with national and state associations 
of local agents. It is empowered to dis- 
cuss with agents the questions of over-head 
writing, multiple agencies, state legisla- 
tion, rates and commissions, The com- 
mittee appointed by President Cram con- 
sists of A. F. Dean, Eugene Harbeck, 
W. J. Littlejohn, John P. Hubble and 
William S. Warren. 

This action is the first taken by a com- 
pany organization recognizing definitely 
the power of the agency associations, and 
the importance of conferring with them 
upon matters of mutual interest. At the 
last convention of the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents, the presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a committee 
on conference with company organizations, 
but until the recent action of the Western 
Union an opportunity for the appointment 
of such a committee has not presented 
itself. Both the National Association and 
the Western Union have desired the co- 
operation of each other in the promotion 
of current reforms. Recent circumstances 
fortunately paved the way for a better 
understanding of the situation, under 
which the Western Union was led to be- 
lieve that an opportunity for reciprocal 
service between the two organizations pre- 
sented itself. Important results, affecting 
the interests of agents and companies, are 
to be looked for from this conference. 


To Confer with 
Agents. 
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The apparent success attending the 


adoption of graded commissions and sep- 


Separation i aration in the West, has led 
the West. to a discussion as to the 

advisability of enforcing ab- 
solute separation in all agencies. The 
present plan has affected mainly the 
smaller agencies, but the larger mixed 
agencies are still retaining non-union com- 
panies. It is stated that those who have 
taken the lead in the separation movement 
contemplate that the Union will eventually 
take the more advanced position. 

The enforcement of absolute separation 
is a much more serious problem than that 
embraced in the present program, which is 
approved by many companies opposed to 
separation without an option attached. 
On the other hand separation probably has 
more advocates to-day than six months ago. 
The effects of the present movement have 
proved so profound that absolute separa- 
tion would be revolutionary, and if suc- 
cessful would effect changes in the busi- 
ness which it would be difficult to foretell. 
It would result in producing in the future 
either absolute unity of action between all 
companies and all agents, or else create 
two dissimilar and absolutely opposing 
organizations among both agents and com- 
panies. Inthe latter case there would be 
operating throughout the country and in 
each state, associations of companies and 
agents created for the purposes of fighting 
each other, and bound as a matter of self- 
interest to use every influence to accom- 
plish the defeat of its opponent. Under 
these circumstances the mortality among 
both companies and agents would be much 
greater than today, and the tendency 
toward centralized fire underwriting more 
marked. It is possible that as an outcome 
of the work of the committee of twenty- 
seven, the necessity for enforced separation 
may be forestalled by a concert of action 
which will remove one or more of the 
causes of the present trouble. 


¥ 


President Irvin’s conference committee. 


held its March meeting upon the twentieth 

. f th h lay 

The Committee of © ‘Bat month, raed 

x preceding the West- 
Twenty-Seven. , , 

ern Union meeting. 

Interest centered mainly in the report of 

the sub-committee on rates and commis- 

sions, which embraces substantially the 
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main work of the whole committee. This 
committee submitted for consideration a 
plan which it is believed will tend to 
remedy existing difficulties. Its primary 
purpose is to secure the co-operation of 
a larger number of companies in promot- 
ing scientific methods of fire underwriting. 
To this end it is proposed, through the 
medium of a national body, to formulate a 
joint classification which will enable the 
companies to equalize rates, eliminating 
the so-called preferred classes and increas- 
ing the charges upon non-paying hazards. 
It is proposed to have this national organ- 
ization adopt uniform systems of rating to 
be applied alike in all sections of the coun- 
try, the design being to remove the many 
glaring inconsistencies apparent in the 
rating of similar risks in different parts of 
the country, an almost necessary feature of 
the present sectional, decentralized system 
of rating. The destruction of existing 
district, state and local rating associations 
is not contemplated. On the contrary it is 
proposed to use this machinery for apply- 
ing the schedules adopted and in enforcing 
uniform rates and rules. 


This is the main feature of the suggested 
plan, which includes also many other 
features relating to the details of co-opera- 
tion between the companies and their 
agents. The proposed centralization of 
rating has caused considerable apprehen- 
sion on the part of those in whose hands 
now rests the chief rate-making power, 
particularly of western managers who are 
members of the Western Union. It is not 
certain, of course, that the suggested plan 
will finally be recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-Seven, but the chances 
are that it will. This committee is com- 
posed of both union and non-union officials, 
who have been brought to substantially 
agree that rate equalization by joint classi- 
fication through the medium of a national 
body, is the only plan which will render 
future co-operation by the majority of 
companies feasible. It is recognized that 
the elimination of preferred classes will 
make the commission problem a compara- 
tively simple one to solve. 


> 


Perhaps never before in the history of 
fire insurance has there been such extended 
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public discussion of 
the question of joint 
classification as dur- 
ing the past two months. This is doubtless 
due to the logic of events, which has caused 
to spring up, during a period of exceptional 
adversity, a sentiment in favor of adopting 
joint classification as the one step now 
most needed toward an approximately 
scientific basis of rate making. The 
situation which confronted President Ir- 
vin’s conference committee was two-fold: 
namely, adverse state legislation with the 
possibility that the states would assume 
still further control over the business 
through compulsory classification; and 
also the acute commission troubles which 
have recently accentuated the antagonism 
between the competing companies, and 
which centre almost wholly in conditions 
which can only be remedied by a joint 
classification. 

It is admitted all rational under- 
writers that the main cause of excess 
commissions is the existence of so-called 
preferred or ultra-profitable classes of 
risks. Coincident with this condition is 
the existence of a limited class of non- 
paying hazards. It has been estimated by 
those who are competent to judge that the 
losses in fire insurance occur on possibly 
not more than ten per cent. of the classes 
written; in other words that go per cent. 
of the classes yield a profit which is entirely 
wiped out by the losses met upon those 
classes which are rated too low. Admit- 
ting that rate equalization is essential from 
the standpoint of public policy, which it 
certainly is, there does not appear to be 
any method by which this equalization can 
be properly secured except by a joint 
classification. Without such classification 
there will be a wide difference of opinion 
between underwriters as to what consti- 
tutes the preferred and the non-paying 
hazards. But with a combined classifica- 
tion, to which all companies contribute, 
the matter is placed beyond the realm of 
argument, provided the classificatiou is 
made with due care and discrimination. 


> 


The great need of the hour, together 
with what appears to be the most sensible 
remedy, seems to have 
cemented the hitherto 
wavering opinion of fire 


The Discussion of 
Joint Classification. 


by 


Differences of 
Opinion. 


Insurance Economics. 


underwriters, and to have created a body 
of opinion favorable to joint classification 
which has never before existed. There is 
probably no intelligent fire underwriter 
who will today disagree with the statement 
that theoretically joint classification will 
provide the nearest approximation to 
scientific rate making. But there are, 
nevertheless, some underwriters whose 
ability has received wide recognition, who 
are not yet prepared to recognize the prac- 
ticability of a joint classification. This 
body of underwriters, which, though small, 
is a very influential one, has found a public 
champion in Mr. E. G. Richards of New 
York. His article in the last number of 
this magazine has done more than any 
single recent event to focus attention upon 
this important problem. Mr. Richards’ 
statement, particularly that portion in 
which he denies that a classification can 
be of any practical value in adapting rates 
to individual risks, has created a profound 
sensation, and it is possible that the reac- 
tionary sentiments which he has expressed 
will, for a time at least, stay the tide 
which has been running in favor of a joint 
classification. 

It is said that Mr. Richards has probably 
devised one of the most complete systems 
of classification in existence, for use in the 
conduct of his own business. Therefore, 
when he asserts that a joint classification 
is absolutely useless as a scientific basis of 
rate making, he speaks as one who hasa 
thorough knowledge of the question of 
classification and who is possessed of 
exceptional opportunities to judge of the 
facts. It is notable, however, that Mr. 
Richards does not deny that a classifica- 
tion is useless to the individual company, 
on the contrary he asserts that it is of 
immense value to the underwriter and an 
important supplement to his intuitive 
judgment. What he does claim is that 
neither his classification nor that of a com- 
bined number of companies would throw 
any light upon the cost of insuring the 
individual hazard. It can be used by the 
underwriter merely as an index to those 
hazards which prove to be continuously 
unprofitable at the established rates. In 
other words, given a system of rates 
established by the combined judgment of 
all companies acting the 
company possessing the most complete 


in concert, 
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classification can detect most successfully 
‘those classes of risks which, at these rates, 
will prove the most profitable or the most 
unprofitable. 
> 
Mr. Richards’ position receives the 
support of some of the ablest underwriters 


, . sg in the busi , 
Mr. Richards’ Position “™ whromagys 


among whom is 
Supported. Mr. John H. Wash- 


burn. Ata recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Board, the 
chairman of the committee on statistics, 
Mr. George W. Babb, proposed, tentatively, 
that the board take up the question of a 
joint classification. Mr. Washburn op- 
posed the proposition, stating that he was 
in entire agreement with Mr. Richards. 
He stated furthermore, that from practical 
experience, resulting from the use of the 
classification adopted by his company, he 
was satisfied that it could not be used as an 
absolute guide for rate making. He stated 
that had rates been made upon such a 
classification, they would have resulted in 
injustice to the property owner, because of 
defects in the statistics, which, though 
they might be subject to remedy, would 
still arise unquestionably in connection 
with any attempt to make rates upon the 
combined experience of the companies. 
One of the chief objections cited is the 
difficulty of separating the fire cost due to 
inherent hazard from that which is the 
result of exposure. This defect has also 
been noted by other underwriters, who 
have had occasion to examine their own 
classifications minutely. 


- 

The public discussion of Mr. Richards’ 
position indicates that while the opponents 
of combined classifi- 
Other Side. cation are individu- 

ally strong, they are 
numerically weak. The nature of this 
discussion is perhaps one of the best 
indications of the hold which classifica- 
tion, as a theoretical proposition, has 
taken upon the great majority of under- 
writers, and among their ranks are many 
who are prepared to take issue with Mr. 
Richards upon the question of practical 
value. So far as Mr. Richards’ objections 
to compulsory state classification are con- 
cerned his position is universally admitted 
to be correct. The same may be said also 


Arguments upon the 


"7 


in regard to his statement that a combined 
classification would be very expensive 
But they disagree with him upon the 
proposition that a joint classification can- 
not be used as a basis of rate-making. 
They point out that if, as Mr. Richards 
admits, a classification is an indispensable 
adjunct of underwriting in his office, en- 
abling him to judge which classes of risks 
are profitable and which are unprofitable 
at the established rates, that a combined 
classification would certainly prove of like 
value to all of the companies which are 
associated for the purpose of establishing 
uniform rates; that is to say, with the 
assistance of a combined classification they 
would be able to determine what classes of 
risks were continuously profitable and un- 
profitable, and could adjust the current 
charges to property owners in accordance 
with that experience, taking into con- 
sideration, of course, (just as the individual 
underwriter would) the deficiencies and 
imperfections which might exist in such 
a classification, but subject always to con- 
stant improvements. It is further claimed 
that the development of such a classifica- 
tion would ultimately furnish a basis of 
rate making, which could be accepted as 
substantially scientific. It is also pointed 
out that the so-called judgment rates, 
when subjected to careful analysis, will 
be found to represent a rough sort of com- 
bined classification. Judgment, which Mr. 
Richards says is based upon experience, is 
the outgrowth to a very considerable 
degree, of a study of the actual fire cost 
shown by statistics, and the agreed rate 
produced by the combined judgment of all 
underwriters simply represents a fusing of 
the experience upon which the judgment 
is based. 


Particular attention is called to the 
article prepared for this number of INsuR- 


ANCE ECONOMICS by Mr. 
Robert Dickson upon 
combined classification. 
Mr. Dickson is recognized as one of the 


Mr, Dickson's 
Contribution. 


- most thoughtful students of fire underwrit- 


ing in its economic and scientific aspects, 
as well as in its relation to the public 
interest. He has always taken a high 
view of the functions of the underwriter, 
particularly in all of those movements 
which represent associated effort. He 
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discusses Mr. Richards’ proposition from a 
broad point of view, stating that the fire 
insurance companies have no right to 
expect the public to grant them liberty to 
combine upon rates, unless they are pre- 
pared to reveal the actual fire cost upon 
which those rates are made. He thinks 
the day is past when underwriters can 
adopt any other attitde toward the public; 
that they will be compelled, if they 
desire to maintain their position, to meet 
the public in a spirit of intelligent frank- 
ness. 

Mr. Dickson says that it is just as possible 
to obtain an approximately scientific basis 
of cost in fire insurance as it is to ascertain 
the mortality cost in life insurance. He 
holds that it is no more necessary in fire 
insurance than in life insurance to obtain 
the actual cost for insuring the individual 
risk, —in fact, that it is quite impossible 
in both instances to know the exact cost. 
The whole problem, he contends, is one of 
average, which is determined by the law 
of probabilities, and he is as certain that 
there is a law of average in fire insurance 
as that such a law lies at the foundation of 
life insurance. He thinks that if Mr. 
Richards’ position is correct, it can only 
be because combined rate making is a fail- 
ure so far asthe making of equal and just 
rates is concerned, and that if this be true, 
public interest certainly demands open 
competition which will give property- 
owners the benefit of rates based upon the 
knowledge of fire cost possessed by those 
companies having the most extensive 
classifications. 


- 


The position of this magazine in regard 
to a joint classification has been outlined 
previous numbers, 
particularly in its bear- 
ing upon the question 
of state control. In discussing this prob- 
lem in the June, 1899, number of INSUR- 
ANCE ECONOMICS, this statement was made: 

‘We are of the opinion that a broad, 
consistent, and efficient policy for the com- 
panies to adopt, is to pool immediately 
their experiences, establish a _ suitable 
classification thereon, formulate schedules 
which will apportion the rates according 
to this classification, and then ask the 
legislatures to repeal the anti-compact 
laws. We are aware that the adoption of 


Classification and 
State Legisaltion. 
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such a policy is extremely difficult on 
account of conflicting interests, but it is 
not impracticable, and is, we confidently 
believe, the very best thing which can be 
proposed.”’ 

This opinion has since been reiterated 
in various forms, and in the light of the 
current discussion we are prepared to 
reassert it with increased emphasis. In 
doing so we recognize that there is great 
force in the position taken by the opponents 
of joint classification, and that the task of 
formulating a classification which will be 
of practical benefit in establishing equal 
and just rates upon all classes of hazards, 
is one which may bé beyond the capabilities 
of the present generation of underwriters. 
Nevertheless, a combined experience table, 
with all the defects and inconsistencies 
which may be found to exist, is a step in 
the right direction. It is in the line of 
progress toward more scientific, and con- 
sequently better, methods in fire insurance 
rating. 

¥ 

It is admitted by all underwriters that 
a combined classification will show the 
Average Rates and “Y°T@8® ye * — : 
Schedules. ance wit seasons . 

accuracy. This affords 
a starting point for rate making which is 
vastly superior to anything which now ex- 
ists. With this ascertained average, it will 
be necessary to use an arbitrary schedule 
of charges for defects and deductions for 
improvements. The average cost shown 
by experience may be accepted approxi- 
mately as a base rate for all risks in the 
class, which can be differentiated in the case 
of individual risks by deductions and ad- 
ditions. 

The base rate of the schedule deduced in 
this way will not be the cost price of a 
standard risk, but of an average risk. Mr. 
Richards is correct in saying that a classifi- 
cation produces nothing but the cost price 
of an average risk, which is far from being 
the whole: problem in fire underwriting. 
Under existing competitive conditions 
there must be, not only a different rate 
for different classes, but a different rate for 
different risks of the same class. In this 
respect fire insurance differs absolutely 
from life insurance, and, in our opinion, 
there is no very close analogy between the 
two in any respect. In life insurance the 
same rate is charged upon all risks of 
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the same class (i.¢.: age and expectation 
of life), and that rate is the ascertained 
average cost ; but in fire insurance it would 
be absolutely impossible to charge and 
collect the same rate for all risks of the 
same class. Competition would prevent it. 
The company charging the average rate for 
all risks in the class, would obtain only the 
worst hazards, while the company charging 
a differential rate would secure the best. 

The conditions in life and fire insurance 
are so different as to prevent close reason- 
ing from analogy. Life insurance gives us 
light only in demonstrating the possibili- 
ties for ascertaining, scientifically, the 
average cost of insurance. In addition, 
however, to the average rate, fire insurance 
demands the formulations of a fixed arbi- 
trary scale of charges and deductions 
applied equally to all risks in the class. 
But with an average rate ascertained by 
combined experience tables, and an equal 
scale of charges and deductions, there is a 
reasonable approach to scientific rate-mak- 
ing. Certainly there is an improvement 
upon existing methods. The combination 
of the average rate and the arbitrary 
schedule would produce an equitable rate, 
because the average rate would be pre- 
dicated upon actual experience, while 
the charges and deductions would be 
equally and impartially applied to all 
risks in the class. 


> 


But however we may look at the question 
of joint classification, from a_ strictly 
The incttnn of Underwriting point of 
Rss. Cubew view, without regard to 

y a. 

outside influences, pub- 
lic policy is after all the predominating 
issue. Upon this question we think Mr. 
Dickson’s position is correct. The fire- 
insurance companies cannot ask, or expect, 
the general public to indulge them in a 
system of joint rate-making, which, owing 
to its deficiencies, produces unequal rates, 
if they take no remedial measures. It may 


not be possible to remove all the inequali-° 


ties, but the one thing desired is to move 
forward toward more scientific methods, 
even if the step taken in advance is buta 
short one. Fire underwriters cannot stand 
aloof on this question without suffering in 
consequence. There is no possible way in 
which the companies can permanently 
influence public opinion except by a prac- 
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tical demonstration of the average cost of 
insurance. The amount of injury done fire 
underwriting by the helpless attitude of its 
rate-makers when exposed to public inqui- 
sition, is beyond calculation. On the con- 
trary nothing would so strengthen the 
business in public estimation as the adop- 
tion of a system of rating based upon 
average cost and schedule charges and 
deductious. This cannot be accomplished 
except by the sacrifices of the individual 
company to the common good, although, as 
a matter of fact, the self-interest of all com- 
panies is affected equally by this question 
of public policy. Is it not possible that 
fire insurance now stands at the parting of 
the ways, and that its whole future will be 
profoundly influenced by the path which 
it chooses ? 


> 


The chief events during the past month 
in connection with the agency movement, 
d have been those show- 

ing that the desire for 

conference and co-op- 
eration between companies and agents has 
reached a stage where practical results may 
be looked for. For some time past both 
the company associations and the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
have been trying to co-operate at long 
range. Each desired the assistance of the 
other, but there has been a decided diffi- 
dence about making friendly advances. 
This has been due partly to a misunder- 
standing as to each other’s purposes and 
partly toa difference in the point of view. 
The companies have not heretofore been 
fully satisfied as to the conservative and 
non-partisan attitude of the agency asso- 
ciations, while on the other hand, the latter 
have been inclined to fear that the com- 
panies were too ready to make use of them 
without bestowing reciprocal advantages. 

It is evident, however, from recent events 
that a very much better feeling has entered 
into the relations between the company 
and agency associations, and that common 


Movement Towar 
Co-operation. 


‘adversity, together with a better under- 


standing of what each desires to accom- 
plish in the promotion of its interests, has 
wrought a change. The appointment of 
a conference committee by the Western 
Union was the first indication of the new 
trend of events, followed soon after by an in- 
vitation extended by the Southeastern Tariff 
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Association to the National Agency Asso- 
ciation to send a representative to the meet- 
ing to be held at Washington April 18. It 
is understood also that the question of 
appointing a conference committee by this 
association is being discussed and that such 
acommittee may be appointed. The South- 
eastern Tariff Association, under its present 
administration, has always been liberally 
disposed toward the agency movement, 
being the first company association invit- 
ing local agents to attend its meetings. 

All this indicates not only better feeling 
between the companies and their agents, 
but a recognition of the possibilities con- 
tained in co-operation and a reciprocal 
exchange of support. 


> 


Since the appointment of the conference 
committee Mr. A. F. Dean, its chairman, 
has formally advised 
the National Associa- 


Multiple Agencies 


and Legislation. 


action, and states that he is instructed by 
the committee to announce that it will be 
pleased to confer either with President 
Woodworth or with a committee of confer- 
ence of the National Association. After 
advising with the other officers of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Woodworth will appoint a 
conference committee and arrangements 
will then be completed for a meeting. 

It has not yet been determined what the 
subject or subjects of the conference shall 
be. The main question in which local 
agents are interested is multiple agencies. 
It is recognized by both companies and 
agents that the chief obstacle in the way of 
settling the multiple agency question, is 
the existence of ‘‘annexes’’ maintained by 
leading American and foreign companies. 
This matter, originally one of small con- 
cern, has, through various causes, attained 
large proportions. It will probably be 
necessary, before any practical steps can 
be taken for the limitations of agencies, to 
define in comprehensive terms what consti- 
tutes acompany. It will hardly be possible 
for either the companies or the agents act- 
ing independently to establish and enforce 
such a definition, but by co-operation, and 
with a fair and impartial consideration for 
all interests concerned, the agents and 
companies acting together, may be able to 
reach a satisfactory solution of this delicate 
question. 


tion of the Union’s - 


The committee representing the West- 
ern Union is, on the other hand, anxious 
to effect some understanding with the 
National Association concerning state legis- 
lation. This is an important subject and 
one which, if the best interests of all 
concerned are to be secured, requires 
co-operation and uniform action. In the 
past the companies and the agents have, 
unfortunately, been working at cross pur- 
poses. The future welfare of the business 
requires that a uniform policy, which both 
companies and agents can adopt in their 
attitude towards legislation, should be 
formulated. If the conference between the 
Western Union and the National Associa- 
tion shall result in such an agreed policy 
its influence will be beneficial to a marked 
degree. 


¥ 


The value of the National Agency Asso- 
ciation as a desirable co-operative medium 
has been further 
recognized by the 
request of the chair- 
man of the committee on statistics of the 
National Board, that the National and 
State associations shall use their influence 
toward securing more complete data in 
regard to losses in cities having a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more. This committee 
has for years been engaged in collecting 
these statistics, and is about to make an 
important report to the National Board, 
covering fire loss statistics for ten years 
in cities having.a population of 50,000 and 
upward. This information has been ob- 
tained from the chiefs of fire departments, 
from fire patrols, salvage corps and local 
boards. As a general index to the fire 
hazard in these cities this record will be 
a very valuable one to fire underwriters. 
The committee has always met with diffi- 
culty in securing its information and has 
been unable to awaken very much interest 
on the part of local agents. It is hoped, by 
securing the endorsement of the National 
Association that this deficiency may be 
remedied. The chairman of the committee 
holds that the local agents have as much 
interest in the matter as the companies, 
since accurate statistics would enable them 
to show the people of their city how much 
property was burning up annually. He 
claims that these fire loss statistics, taken 
in connection with the premium income 


Statistics in Large 
Cities. 
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for a ten-year period will generally be 
found to satisfy the inquiries of all ob- 
jectors. The National Association will 
probably use its influence to aid the 
committee in a work which is certainly 
of value to all who are engaged in the 
business. 


* 


The National Agency Association has 
been able to perform some effective work 
The War Mowe: in connection with 
Ton. the attempt to amend 

the war revenue law 
so far as it relates to insurance companies. 
This amendment proposed to substitute a 
percentage tax upon premiums in place of 
the stamp tax now required. In response 
to the request of the officers of the National 
Association, congressmen at Washington 
have received appeals from local agents in 
all parts of the country favoring the pro- 
posed amendment. A special hearing on 
the matter was given by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, at which President Wood- 
worth appeared and argued in favor of the 
amendment. 

The position of the local agents made a 
very favorable impression upon the com- 
mittee.. Unfortunately, there has not been 
complete co-operation between the com- 
panies and their agents in handling this 
matter. The committee on legislation of 
the National Board issued on Jan. 26 a 
circular favoring the amendment. Subse- 
quently, under date of Feb. 28, it recom- 
mended that members communicate with 
their congressman, asking for a repeal of 
the tax. This was due to an understanding 
prevalent at that time, that Congress 
would effect a reduction in war revenues. 
This action, however, which seemed to 
conflict with the aims of the National 
Agency Association, created considerable 
confusion and doubtless neutralized the 
work of both organizations. 

It does not now look as if either the 
amendment or a repeal will be secured at 
this session of Congress, on account of 
political considerations, but it is more 
than probable that Congress will be com- 
pelled to take up the question of reducing 
the taxes at the next session. This will 
enable the National Board and the National 
Agency Association to come to a common 
understanding in the meantime, so that 
at the proper time effective work may be 
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done. The National Agency Association, 
through the numerous state bodies and its 
large membership in all parts of the coun- 
try, can do more than any other organiza- 
tion to secure a repeal or an amendment to 
the revenue tax. 


* 


One of the most interesting resolutions, 
adopted by the Western Union at its recent 
Educating the meeting, was that providing 
Public. for the establishinent of a 

bureau of publicity under 
the charge of a special committee to be 
appointed for that purpose. The scope of 
this committee has not yet been made pub- 
lic, but it is understood that its primary 
purpose is to circulate educational matter 
among daily papers, legislators, large 
propérty owners and others having an 
influence upon public opinion. It is 
understood also that a substantial appro- 
priation has been made and that it is 
proposed to conduct the work on a large 
scale, and to do all that may seem to be 
required to effect a change in public senti- 
ment toward fire insurance companies in 
the Western states. 

The question of educating the public 
upon the theories and practices of fire 
insurance has long been discussed and 
urged upon the attention of responsible 
officials. There is no doubt that a great 
deal of misapprehension exists regarding 
the economic relations of insurance to com- 
merce, as well as to the causes which have 
made combined-rate-making essential to 
the safety and prosperity of the business. 
Many underwriters have, however, raised 
this question: Is there not a more immedi- 
ate pressing need of education among fire 
underwriters themselves than among prop- 
erty owners at large? 

There is a great deal of force behind this 
question, and in connection therewith we 
desire to reproduce the following comment 
from the January number of INSURANCE 
ECONOMICS: 

‘Very little can be done to educate the 
public upon fire insurance, simply because 
the public, as a whole, has no interest in 
the matter beyond the price paid and the 
quality of the article. No insurance man 
to-day undertakes to sell indemnity against 
fire by explaining the principles and prac- 
tices of the business. The need of insur- 
ance is appreciated by the average business 
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man and the general principles of the plan 
are fairly well understood. 

‘But there is a need of higher edu- 
cation among underwriters themselves. 
Every agent should be an expert. He 
should have a clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the great principles upon 
which fire insurance is founded, and be 
able to observe the inner meaning of the 
current events which move the under- 
writing world. An agent who is well 
equipped mentally, coming as he does 
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in frequent contact with the property 
owner, cannot fail, without any conscious 
effort, to educate the insured, increase 
his knowledge and respect for the 
business and temper his prejudices. A 
businesss which is well represented will 
be well regarded. We are beginning 
to appreciate the fact that nothing has 
injured fire insurance so much as its 
representation by incompetent men; 
perhaps we should say, mis-representa- 
tion.’’ 


SCOPE OF THE AGENCY ASSOCIATIONS. 


C. H. WoopworTH. 


In his address before the Illinois Local 
Agency Association at Chicago, March 16, 
President Woodworth of the National 
Association took occasion to enunciate 
some important principles affecting the 
agency movement, the relations of the 
companies and their agents, and the scope 
of national and state associations. 

He sharply differentiated the broker and 
the agent, stating that the broker and the 
company represented opposing interests, 
while the agent and the company were 
engaged in a partnership arrangement, 
with reciprocal duties and obligations. 
Each has rights, which, however, may be 
sacrificed by bad faith on the part of either. 
He pointed out that ‘‘the acceptance of 
the theory that the agent is justified in 
writing, withdrawing and changing busi- 
ness without reference to the interests of 
the companies he represents would class 
agents with brokers and would justify the 
companies in considering their own inter- 
ests only in the transaction of the business. 
The admission that the companies are 
justified in ignoring the interests of their 
agents and in building up business by 
overhead writing, multiple agencies and 
rate wars, would imply that agents are 
justified in carrying on the business with 
an eye single to their own interests.”’ 

Mr. Woodworth stated that the scope of 
the agency organizations was to be defined 
in accordance with the partnership interest 
between the agent and the company. 
Were this relationship properly under- 


stood and carried out, there would be no 
need of the agency associations, but since 
the companies, as a whole, are unable or 
unwilling to prevent some of their number 
from engaging in bad practices, the 
agents were bound to co-operate as a 
matter of self-preservation. He pointed 
out that the manager who might ignore 
the interests of agents in single loca- 
lities, would pause before offending the 
agency forces as a whole. The scope of 
the agency associations he defined in the 
subjoined terms: 


‘‘The aggressive scope of agents’ organ- 
izations is found along educational and 
legislative lines. It is evidently the func- 
tion of the local agent to advocate the 
merits of the business and the rights of 
those engaged in it before the people indi- 
vidually and collectively, and to support 
such legislation as is just to the insurer 
and insured and to oppose that which is 
unjust to either. The defensive scope of 
agents’ organizations includes all measures 
which will discourage and restrain the 
vagaries, greed and unscrupulousness of 
those who, if left to their own devices, 
would destroy the business of localities 
and menace the business asa whole. It is 
also clearly within the scope of agents’ 
organizations to assist in the enforcement 
of such fundamental and general rules and 
regulations in the interests of all con- 
cerned as may be agreed upon by mana- 
gers. With class or special legislation, 
either by statute of the commonwealth or 
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by enactment of a body of insurance rep- 
resentatives, agents’ organizations have 
nothing to do. Independent action upon 
the question of rates and commissions 
does not now appear to be within the scope 
of agents’ organizations, either National or 
State. When managers, as a whole, unite 
upon the question of commissions and in- 


vite co-operation it will be time to consider 
our duty and obligation in the premises. 
In the meantime agents, as individuals 
and through local boards will act wisely 
by supporting the lowest adequate rates on 
all classes of hazards and will act naturally 
by accepting all the commissions they can 
with prudence secure.”’ 


SHOULD ANTI-COMPACT LAWS BE REPEALED? 


[J. Sterling Morton in the Conserratire.] 

There seems to be a growing tendency in 
many of the States to enact legislation 
hostile to compacts or agreements among 
fire insurance companies relative to rates. 
The February number of the MONTHLY 
JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS con- 
tains a comparison of the rates in anti- 
compact States and those in which the 
companies are unrestricted. It shows an 
increased rate for the anti-compact States. 
The rates throughout the United States 
have been reduced 17 per cent from 1893 to 
1898 while the reduction in the anti-com- 
pact States has been but 8 per cent. In 
the States without anti-compact legislation 
it is claimed the companies were able to 
agree upon a reduction proportionate with 
the improvement iu the fire risks, while in 
anti-compact States the companies, having 
learned by experience that the only way to 
prevent chaos is by co-operation, they con- 
tinue the old rate that existed prior to the 
anti-compact legislation and when an 
improvement in risk takes place, which 
would ordinarily justify a reduction, they 
are prevented from making any agreement 
to that effect because of the law prohibit- 
ing such agreements. 

If anti-compact legislation was designed 
for the purpose of creating competition 
among fire insurance companies and 
thereby reducing rates, inasmuch, as it 
appears, the practical result is directly the 
contrary, it would seem that the interests 
of property owners would be best sub- 
served by doing away with laws of this 
character. At any rate it is a matter 


worthy of investigation on the part of the ‘ 


insuring public. 


(Charles B. Whiting in the Oriental.) 
The INSURANCE ECONOMICS has a very 
able article under the above heading, show- 


ing that while reduction in rates has been 
going on for the past fourteen years, there 
has been less proportionate reduction in 
the anti-compact States than in those free 
from such laws. The reasons are plain. 
Rating associations use a schedule, and in 
applying it property owners are told what 
improvements to make in order to secure 
lower figures, while in anti-compact States 
there is no rating, and therefore no infor- 
mation is given how to build safely, nor 
how to improve the fire hazard of those 
buildiugs already constructed; conse- 
quently the old rates prevail. There is no 
such hunger for business that companies 
are anxious to take it below the former 
figures when they have no means of deter- 
mining whether there have been improve- 
ments to warrant a concession. Local 
agents are not spending their time in giv- 
ing suggestions to the assured, for none 
are anxious to reduce their incomes. 

Of course it was the expectation that 
there would be at once a general decline 
in rates as soon as an anti-compact law 
went into effect; but it did not material- 
ize; and the law resulted in a decided 
injury to the insuring public. The time 
may come when legislatures will see that it 
is impracticable to pass laws to govern 
business that not a single member knows 
anything about, and is not demanded by 
the business public. Some crank with a 
grievance, or some person anxious to make 
a reputation, is usually the author of 
adverse bills, and they are not advocated 
or approved by the great public who are 
affected by them if they become laws. The 
public do not interfere because they expect 
the insurance companies will take meas- 
ures to have the really bad ones defeated. 
It is very difficult to get a legislative com- 
mittee to comprehend the wrong. there is 
in bills when the sole opposition comes 
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from interested corporations. And if we 
succeed in convincing one, we have to go 
over the same argument with doubtful 
results when the next convenes, for a new 
set of men assemble with it. If our legis- 
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latures were composed of business men it 
would be different, but they are not, and it 
is a very unfortunate thing for the country 
that itisso. The table of rates which ap- 
pears in the ECONOMICS is worthy of study. 


THE EXPENSE ELEMENT IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Samuel R. Shipley. 


For a long period the principal object 
among life insurance companies generally 
has seemed to be the rapid increase in the 
volume of their business. Other consid- 
erations, many of which are of vital impor- 
tance, have been subordinated to the attain- 
ment of that end. The true objective in 
the management of life insurance com- 
panies is to maintain the highest degree of 
security and to reduce the cost of the pro- 
tection afforded by a policy as far as may 
be possible without affecting this essential 
end. If this reduction of cost coupled with 
the nearest approach to absolute security 
could be more certainly attained by a rapid 
increase in business, then the effort would 
be justified. 

The cost of management is divided into 
the expense of administration and that of 
perpetuating the company by the yearly 
addition of fresh lives. Between two com- 
panies of considerable size, although one 
may be several times larger than the other, 
there should not be any appreciable differ- 
ence in the percentage of expense of 
administration in favor of the larger com- 
pany. Neither can there be any necessary 
difference in the expense of securing new 
business ; the largest companies are com- 
pelled to pay as high rates of commission 
as the smaller. Experience has demon- 
strated that in the effort to excel, consider- 
ations of costs are forgotten or at least 
largely leftout. It isan obvious truth that 
the largest companies have no advantage 
over the others in the purchase of securi- 
ties for investment. The thought may 
occur to experienced financiers that there 
are no peculiar difficulties attendant upon 
the daily investment of an enormously 
large aggregate of money. 

It must be apparent from a consideration 
of the facts above stated that a great vol- 
ume of business does not result in a higher 
degree of security or a reduction in the 


cost of insurance. Unhappily the history 
of companies which have devoted their 
energies to a rapid increase to an enor- 
mous size, shows that the cost of manage- 
ment in many instances has been greatly 
increased. The sudden influx of new busi- 
ness may have prevented any immediate 
increase in the death rate, but any relaxa- 
tion of proper care in medical selection 
which may have been connected with this 
unparalleled struggle for business must 
ultimately increase the average of loss. 

The methods employed to secure a rapid 
increase in business are worthy of note. 
The companies which are the most con- 
spicuous in this connection, have paid 
twice as much to secure business as they 
formerly did, and the general expenses of 
management have also been largely 
increased. This increase in cost was not 
in any sense due to natural causes; it was 
clearly the result of wild competition. It 
is demonstrable that a steady natural 
growth, such as would have had the effect 
of strengthening the business, could have 
been secured without any increase in 
expenses. Indeed, it might be inferred, in 
accordance with the law governing the 
development of other kinds of business, 
that after the initial and experimental 
period had been passed, the expense of 
conducting the life insurance business 
should have been diminished. 

It is also to be deplored that the unnatu- 
ral competition for business has resulted in 
the introduction into the polices of so-called 
‘liberal’? features, which were entirely 
unnecessary and which cannot be justified 
as consistent with a sufficient provision for 
the contingencies of the long period over 
which policy contracts must run. There 
was no demand for these novelties, but the 
appetite once artificially created, many of 
the companies have vied with each other in 
pandering to it at the sacrifice of prudence. 





Distribution of the Fire Loss. 


It must not be forgotten that the vital 
features of the business are all contained 
in the reception of money to be devoted 
with its proper accretion tothe payment 
of the sum insured when the policy-holder 
has arrived at a certain age or when he has 
passed out of life. Many of the recent forms 
of policies invented by ingenious Actu- 
aries seem to have in view the obscuring of 
this fact in such a way as to blind the pur- 
chaser of insurance to the axiom that one 
cannot buy something for nothing. The 
common pretence not infrequently met 
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with in these new forms of policies, that 
all of the moneys paid in, will in all cases 
be returned with interest is not sustained 
by the facts. When a man expects it he is 
in fact making a wager against the dura- 
tion of his own life. Life insurance is one 
of the best and most certain means of pro- 
tection against the chances and casualties , 
of existence, but it cannot by a magic 
wand create the addition to its funds 
which comes only from the continuous 
flow of premiums and the accumulation of 
interest. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FIRE LOSS. 


Reports from some forty-two states, cov- 
ering the year 1899, indicate that, outside 
of New York and Pennsylvania, the chief 
losses of the year were suffered in the 
states under the jurisdiction of the Western 
Union, particularly Illinois, Ohio, Tennes- 
see and Missouri. Taking the average rate 
of expense in 1899 (forty per cent) and 
allowing five per cent for profit, the follow- 
ing states showed loss ratios in excess of 
fifty-five per cent during that year : 


New York, 
Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
North Dakota, 
Delaware, 
Arizona, 
Indian Ter., 
Maine, 


Tennessee, 
Ohio, 

Texas, 
Arkansas, 
Idaho, 
Alabama, 
New Mexico, 
Vermont, 


92-7 84.8 
68.8 
65.6 
58.1 
75-2 
80.4 
73-1 

136.4 
59-3 


The heavy losses in New York, Pennsy]- 
vania and Illinois were due very largely to 
the record of New York city, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. The record of states as far as 
reported shows the subjoined results by 
sections. The ratios are based on losses 
paid. The twenty years’ record added is 
prepared by the Weekly Underwriter : 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Loss ratio Twenty 
years. 


59-9 


68.4 
58.9 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


*Losses incurred. 
EASTERN STATES. 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


The Connecticut Mutual of Hartford is 
the largest life insurance company in New 
England, and with two exceptions the 
oldest. Ina section of the country which 
has most thoroughly assimilated the life 
insurance idea and given the greatest en- 
couragement to its development upon con- 
servative lines, the Connecticut Mutual 
Life has for more than half a century expe- 
rienced a growth which istruly remarkable, 
particularly since, in the face of the most 
excessive competition, it has adhered with 
marvellous fidelity to the ground principles 
of the science, and to ultra-conservative 
methods in the conduct of its business. 

The Connecticut Mutual was chartered 
in May, 1846, and began business in Decem- - 
ber of the same year. It was the first com- 
pany of its kind organized in Connecticut ; 
but the experience of Hartford capitalists 
in the conduct of fire insurance led them to 
embark in life insurance, and soon after this 
new plan of indemnity was brought to their 
attention, through the solicitation of out- 
side companies, steps were taken to form 
this company. Mr. Guy R. Phelps was its 
chief promoter, and for many years its 
practical underwriter. With characteristic 
business sagacity and conservatism its char- 
ter was drawn for the purpose of securing 
perfect mutuality and protection to mem- 
bers of the company. It provided that 
profits should be estimated at the end of 
every year and each policy-holder credited 
with his share. Certificates of dividends 
declared were to be issued to members, 
but held for future losses until a sum of 
$200,000 had been reached, when the excess 
was to be used to redeem these certificates. 
Subsequently the charter was amended to 
allow directors to adjust dividends accord- 
ing to discretion. 

This charter empowered the corporation 
to insure husbands for the exclusive benefit 
of their wives and children. It stipulated 
that where the annual premium did not ex- 
ceed $100 the policy, when paid, shou!d be 
free from all claims against the husband. 
The character of investments was guarded 
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by a provision requiring double security 
upon real estate loans and also providing 
that state and bank stocks held as collateral 
should exceed the face of the loan in value 
by at least twenty-five per cent. 

As the company was purely mutual with 
no capital stock, it was deemed prudent to 
provide against the possibility of heavy loss 
during the first few years by establishing a 
guarantee fund of $50,000. This fund was 
furnished by nineteen subscribers in the 
form of well-secured notes, one-half of which 
matured in five years, the other half in ten 
years. A yearly interest of six per cent was 
paid the holders for the risk taken. This 
fund was retired at maturity without any 
call having been made upon it. This is 
probably due, in large measure, to the great 
caution pursued in establishing the com- 
pany. 

December 11, 1846, the company began 
to issue policies, assuming a risk of not over 
$5000 on a single life. Mr. Eliphalet 
Bulkeley, who afterwards became president 
of the Atna Life, was made the first presi- 
dent. A number of agents were appointed 
and the work of soliciting began. Fora 
time the full board of directors passed upon 
each application for insurance, but the in- 
creasing volume of business soon made this 
impracticable and the officers were author- 
ized to issue policies upon unquestionable 
applications with the approval of three 
members of the board, including the medi- 
cal examiner. 

Restrained by a careful and conscientious 
management the company experienced a 
slow, but steady and substantial growth 
until the outbreak of the Civil War. Its 
reputation for conservatism gained the con- 
fidence of the public and secured a devoted 
and enthusiastic corps of agents. In its 
early days, the prosecution of its business 
was promoted by the adoption of the pre- 
mium note plan by which the policy-hold- 
er’s note at six per cent was taken for fifty 
per cent of the first fopr annual premiums. 
These notes were made a lien upon the policy 
and were deducted from the sum paid in case 
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of death. The notes could also be extin- 
guished by dividends declared to the policy- 
holder. In 1870 the value of these notes out- 
standing reached their highest figure, $11,- 
859,974, but subsequently the system was 
abandoned by the company, and at present 
the value of these notes outstanding is but 
$904,622. 

As indicated by the company’s charter, 
its policy in regard to investments was a 
most prudent one. Its first finance com- 
mittee consisted of its president, Mr. 
Bulkeley, Mr. James Goodwin and Mr. 
William T. Hooper. Mr. Bulkeley, how- 
ever, continued as president but little over 
a year and was succeeded by Mr. Goodwin, 
who continued in office until 1878, with the 
exception of three years, from 1866 to 1869. 
He was a shrewd and careful investor and 
was largely interested in banking, fire in- 
surance and manufactures. He directed 
the financial policy of the Connecticut 
Mutual for thirty years, and it is stated that 
the strong position won and maintained by 
the company was due in a large measure to 
his sagacity. Very early in its career the 
company adopted with marked success the 
plan of making real estate loans in the 
rapidly-growing West. At the present time 
about forty per cent of its assets, or 
$26,192,000, consists of mortgage loans. 


At the opening of the Civil War the com- 
pany held assets amounting to some three 
and one-third million dollars, and twenty- 
five millions of insurance in force. In 
common with all companies it felt the dis- 
tress caused by the strained relations be- 
tween the North and South. In 1860 it 
issued but 959 policies, but when conditions 
began to change for the better the reputa- 
tion established by the company resulted 
in very rapid development. In 1863 it 
issued 5090 policies and in 1867 the large 
number of 14,151. Its assets in the mean- 
while had increased to $22,500,000. 

The history of the company shows in a 
striking manner how strongly wedded its 
management has been to conservative 
practises, and how steadfastly it has re- 
sisted attempts to change its policy. When 
it first began business the company pur- 
sued rigid economy in making allowances 
to agents. Some of its agents, notably in 
New York and Boston, resented the re- 
strictions imposed and made a determined 
effort to secure control of the company for 


' treatment of policy-holders. 
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the purpose of introducing a more liberal 
policy in the matter of expenses. The 
attempt was made in 1849, the sympathies 
of a number of directors having been en- 
listed. The purposes of the malcontents 
were frustrated by the management, which 
discharged the New York agent and 
secured the retirement of the Boston 
agent. The sympathetic directors also re- 
signed. The election was hotly contested, 
but Mr. Goodwin and his associate officials 
were retained in office. The confidence 
existing between the management and the 
policy-holders has always been too strong 
to permit any attempt to capture the com- 
pany in the interests of agents. 

In the speculative period following the 
issue of paper money during the war the 
company was again subjected to attack 
from another source. The city of Hart- 
ford did not escape the mania for inflated 
investments. Suburban property was 
bought at high prices in the expectation 
that it would be sold at a large advance. 
As soon as the folly of these expectations 
became apparent the prices of this land be- 
gan to fall. The speculators, in need of 
money to sustain their investments, sought 
loans from the Connecticut Mutual, which 
the company promptly and peremptorily 
refused to make. But the company, with 
its millions of assets accumulated for the 
benefit of widows and orphans, was con- 
sidered a fair mark for desperate specula- 
tors. Plans were secretly matured for 
capturing the company. In July, 1867, the 
conspirators secured the passage of an act 
changing the method of electing directors 
and began to solicit proxies for use at the 
forthcoming annual election. The plot 
was discovered a few days before the meet- 
ing and its defeat again demonstrated the 
complete confidence reposed in the 
management. 


As the business of life insurance pro- 
gressed, the Connecticut Mutual Life was 
foremost among those companies which 
adopted methods for the more equitable 
In 1864 it 
voluntarily adopted a form of non-forfeiture 
whereby paid-up insurance was given for 
the present value of premiums paid, where 
policy-holders were obliged to lapse. In 
1869 it discontinued the uniform percentage 
plan of paying dividends which discrimi- 
nated in favor of new policy-holders, and 
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adopted the contribution plan, devised by 
the eminent actuary, Shepard Homans. 
This plan apportions the dividends accord- 
ing to the amount contributed by each 
policy-holder. It is now universally in use 
and is accepted as the nearest approach to 
perfect equity. 

A well-known writer, commenting upon 
the position occupied by the company at 
this period, says: ‘‘ By its large experience 
and prominent position, no less than by its 
earnest discussions, has the Connecticut 
Mutual exerted a strong influence on the 
development of life insurance in the United 
States. Along with its early competitors 
it contributed greatly to break down exist- 
ing prejudices, popularize the business, and 
open the way to success for younger aspi- 
rants.’’ 

In 1870 Mr. Jacob L. Greene entered the 
service of the company. He has since be- 
come one of the most forceful figures in life 
insurance. Prior to the Civil War he 
studied and practiced law. During that 
war he served with credit and was mustered 
out with the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel bestowed for distinguished gallan- 
try. Mr. Green then became an agent for 
the Berkshire Life at Pittsfield, Mass., 
where his marked abilities soon led to his 
appointment as assistant secretary of this 
company. In 1870 he was induced to ac- 
cept the position of assistant secretary of the 
Connecticut Mutual, an office created espe- 
cially for him. The following year he 
became secretary, and upon the death of 
President Goodwin in 1878 was made presi- 
dent. Gifted with exceptional talents of 
his own, Mr. Greene has nevertheless stead- 
fastly adhered to the conservative policy 
adopted by his predecessors. He possesses 
a vigorous pen which he has at all times 
used in defence of his own company and in 
opposition to the more radical policy pur- 
sued by his foremost competitors. 

In 1885 Mr. Greene entered upon a long 
and earnest attack on the system of tontine 
insurance which had then became very 
popular. Thisinsurance, as is well known, 
involved the forfeiture of dividends where 
the policy-holder died before the expira- 
tion of the tontine period, and the forfeiture 
of everything on the part of those who 
lapsed. The tontine fund created out of 
profits thus made was to be divided pro rata 
among the policy-holders who persisted 
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until the end of the period. On the basis 
of the lapse ratio experienced at the time, 
it was expected that profitable returns 
would be realized. from this source, and in 
consequence of the speculative element in- 
troduced, large amounts of insurance were 
written by the companies adopting the ton- 
tine policy. Actual experience has shown, 
however, that the result of the plan has 
been to greatly decrease the lapse ratio, 
and from this and other causes the profits 
have been much less than was anticipated. 

Mr. Greene considered the system wrong 
in theory and vicious in practice. He 
claimed that it was uot life insurance but 
gambling of a inost objectionable kind. A 
series of papers, beginning with the annual 
report of the company in February, 1885, 
and continuing in the form of communica- 
tions to the New York ‘‘ Tribune ”’ for the 
period of about one year, constituted Mr. 
Greene’s attack upon the tontine com- 
panies. The papers bearing upon this con- 
troversy were at the time published in book 
form, and comprise one of the most inter- 
esting episodes in the history of American 
life insurance. 


President Greene’s virile pen has been 
ably used in the defense of the Connecticut 
Mutual. Practically all the companies 
have yielded to the demands of modern 
competitive methods, with the notable ex- 
ception of the Connecticut Mutual. With 
surprising tenacity it has resisted these 
tendencies and has adhered to earlier prin- 
ciples. This is particularly true of. the 
methods of compensating agents. While 
other companies were encroaching upon 
their surplus funds for the purpose of pay- 
ing excess commissions upon first year’s 
business it has steadfastly adhered to the 
plan of keeping its commissions within 
the expense loading. It has not been able 
to dothis without many protests from its 
agents, who were brought into competition 
with companies paying much larger com- 
missions and possibly offering special in- 
ducements in the shape of rebates, and has 
therefor seen much business which it 
would have been glad to write pass to other 
companies because of its uncompromising 
attitude. Whether the business policy 


pursued by the Connecticut Mutual is con- 
sidered a good or a bad one, its unswerving 
fidelity to what it believed to be true prin- 
ciples of underwriting cannot but elicit the 
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most profound admiration. The manage- 
ment of the Connecticut Mutual has, with 
singleness of purpose, always applied it- 
self directly to the task of handling the 
interests committed to its care as a trust, 
and not in any respect asa piece of property 
owned or controlled by its officials. The 
management has always insisted upon in- 
terpreting the company’s mutuality in its 
highest sense and no criticism of its 
methods, its progress or its results can 
obscure this fact. 

It is interesting to observe in this con- 
nection that the system of paying commis- 
sions to which the Connecticut Mutual has 
for so many years adhered, now constitutes 
the most vital problem in life insurance 
and is being advocated and adopted by both 
companies and agents as the most scientific 
and therefore the most desirable form of 
compensation. 

But, notwithstanding its extreme con- 
servatism (rather because of this fact), the 
Connecticut Mutual has become a great 
institution. Its record in some respects is 
unequalled. Its cash assets today amount 
to $64,583,000. Since organizing it has re- 
ceived from policy-holders in the form of 
premiums the sum of $206,556,000, and has 
returned to them or their beneficiaries in 
the form of death claims, endowments, 
annual dividends and surrendered policies 
the sum of $201,125,000 or 97.37 per cent 
of the entire premiums received. In 
addition to premiums the company has 
received since organization $93,886,000 in in- 
terest, rent and profit. In the same period 
it has paid for expenses $26,922,000, and for 
taxes $10,017,000. More than Io per cent of 
the assets ($7,208,000) constitute surplus 
funds above all liabilities. 

This surplus, however, is $2,104,000 less 
than the company is entitled to under the 
most severe legal requirements of the state 
departments. The legal reserve required 
by Massachusetts, Connecticut and other 
leading states is based upen an assumed 
interest rate of four per cent. This basis 


has been in vogue since it was first intro-- 
duced into the Massachusetts department 
by Elizur Wright; but in 1882 the Connec- 
ticut Mutual, in accordance with its policy 
of extreme prudence, decided that in future 
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the reserve laid aside upon new policies 
should be calculated upon a rate of interest 
assumed to be three per cent. 

Although the rate of interest earned at 
the time was amply sufficient to justify a 
four per cent reserve, yet the tendency was 
unquestionably in the direction of lower 
rates, at least this was the opinion of the 
management of the Connecticut Mutual, 
It believed that the security of policies 
running for a long period of yearsdemanded 
an interest assumption much lower than the 
accepted state standards. This step taken 
by the company, without the co-operation 
of others, was severely critized as imposing 
an unnecessary expense upon the policy- 
holders, but however that may be it is im- 
portant to note that within the past two 
years quite a number of leading life insur- 
ance companies have adopted the lower 
basis of reserve, and that Massachusetts 
now proposes to establish a three and one- 
half per cent reserve. 

Mr. John M. Taylor, vice-president of 
the company, like Mr. Greene, began his 
career in the practice of law at Pittsfield, 
but in 1872 was induced to engage in life 
insurance. He became assistant secretary 
of the company in that year. In 1878 he 
was made secretary and in 1884 vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Taylor is thoroughly versed in 
the law of life insurance, and has proved 
an important factor in the general manage- 
ment of the company. Mr. Daniel H. 
Wells, the actuary, entered life insurance 
in the actuarial department of the Con- 
necticut insurance commissioner’s office. 
In 1876 he was made second assistant secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Mutual, and assis- 
tant secretary in 1878. He has been actuary 
since 1881. He is a graduate of Yale 
Sheffield Scientific School, and was for 
seven years an instructor in mathematics 
and engineering in that institution. 

The other officers are Herbert H. White, 
secretary ; John D. Parker and William H. 
Deeming, assistant secretaries; Charles 
Hildebrand, assistant actuary; George R. 
Shepard, medical director; Edward K. 
- Root, assistant medical director ; Charles D. 
Alton, medical referee; Elisha Risley, 
superintendent of agencies, and John L. 
Bunce, assistant superintendent of agencies. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


SEATTLE, Wash., March 26, 1900. 
Excuse me for commenting on the extract 
from Insurance of New York appearing on 
the ‘‘Publishers’ Page’? in your March 
issue. According to what it says we are 
given to understand that, except for the 
purpose of drawing advertisements, the 
readers of insurance periodicals deserve but 
little consideration from publishers. Asa 
local agent I am grateful to your maga- 
zine for saving us the time wasted intrying 
to skip the “kind and gracious things ”’ 

you might say of your advertisers. 
B. W. BAKER. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Unsolicited Opinions From Readers of this 
Magazine. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, Igoo. 

Yours is a high-class publication, and I 
derive much benefit from its perusal. 

MYER COHEN. 
¥ 
Los ANGELES, Cal., April 6, Igoo. 

It is gratifying to find an insurance jour- 
nal conducted on such lines and free from 
“‘T’ve got anad.’’ write-ups. 

L. M. SEATON. 
¥ 
SELMA, Ala., March 23, 1goo. 

This is by far the best journal of its kind 
now published, and I wish you much con- 
tinued prosperity. N. WALLER, JR. 

¥ 
HARTFORD, Ct., March 27, 1900. 

The best publication of its kind. 

E. O. WEEKs. 
¥ 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 22, rgoo. 

I have read your paper with great inter- 
est, and have found food for thought in 
the many excellent articles which have 
appeared init. TATTNALI, PAULDING. 

5 
SILVERTON, Col., March 29, I1goo. 

I desire to state that I am very much 
pleased with your publication, as I can feel 
that your articles have merit and are writ- 


ten impartially, and not influenced by 
advertising patronage. It seems to me that 
every insurance agent who is progressive 
and desires impartial expressions on ques- 
tions concerning his business, should be a 
subscriber to your paper. I have had a 
great number of sample copies of insurance 
journals sent me, but yours is the only one 
that suits me. AvuGust Fast. 


* 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 2, Igoo. 

I want to congratulate you on the March 
number of INSURANCE Economics. It isa 
journal fulk of good matter from cover to 
cover. P. D. MCGREGOR. 


¥ 
A WORD FROM THE PRESS. 


INSURANCE ECONOMICS rises to a plane 
of usefulness and dignity not surpassed by 
the periodical publications in any other 
class of business.—Jnsurance Field. 


+ 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


With the May number of INSURANCE 
ECONOMICS we shall begin the second year 
of publication of this magazine. We are 
pleased to announce that arrangements 
have been completed for the publication, 
during the coming year, of contributed 
articles from underwriters prominently 
identified with the business as managers, 
fieldmen and local agents. These articles 
will greatly enhance the value of this 
magazine as an educational publication, 
and.will afford its readers an opportu- 
nity to obtain the views of thoughtful 
men in all parts of the country upon the 
current problems of fire insurance. The 
range of contributors planned for is so 
wide as to insure a diversified presentation 
of these questions. It has been the aim of 
this magazine to offer a medium through 
which all sides of current discussions may 
be presented. We shall continue to con- 
duct it upon that platform, and in the 
editorial comment will maintain the non- 
partisan attitude which has characterized 
INSURANCE ECONOMICS in the past. A 
more complete announcement of the pro- 
gram for the coming year will be made in 
the May number. 











Special Features of the June Number 





FIRE INSURANCE 


‘Trusts and Fire Insurance.” 

(a.) What effect will industrial concentration have upon the busi- 
ness? Will it diminish the demand for insurance and eliminate the mid 
dleman? Is the trust movement, on the whole, a dangerous one ? 

(b.) Anti-trust and Anti-compact laws. A comparison of the features 
of joint rate-making with the organization of trusts. Is there a tendency 
toward concentration in fire insurance? New conditions which might 
arise if such were the case. 


INSURANCE 


“Valuation of the First Years Premium.”’ 

The proposed change in the system of valuation. Conditions which have 
led to the proposition. Agency commissions and lapses. Can commissions 
be reduced or lapses decreased? Is the proposed change in valuation 
necessary? Is it in line with sound economics ? 








REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


Fire, life and casualty insurance. Contains comment upon current 
problems and a record of events of particular moment. 





Scope of “Insurance Economics.” 


The articles published in this magazine will be equally inter 
holders, agents, special agents and company officials. It aims to discuss insurance 
questions from the standpoint of economics. It proposes to present the best thought 
of the best men upon the problems of underwriting. . It does n eek support fror 
any interest on account of the opinions it may express. Its only polic to state 
things exactly as they are, believing that this is its first duty to its reader 


whom it will depend for success. 
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New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES . . 25,816,738.19 
$2,292,335.40 
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“INSURANCE ECONOMICS” 


MAGAZINE constructed upon new lines. It 


treats leading insurance questions from a non- 





partisan point of view, giving fair and impar- 
tial attention to all interests involved. It sheds light upon 
the great problems of insurance by temperate argument 
and careful presentation. At the same time it declares 
obvious truths with vigor and positiveness. It is in every 
respect a strictly high-class magazine at an extremely low 
price. No progressive agent, special agent, solicitor, ac- 
tuary, or executive official can afford to be without a 
magazine of this character, which brings them in touch 
with the best and most advanced thought upon current 


issues of underwriting. 
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Reputable men or 
women in cities and 
large towns to pro- 
cure subscriptions tor 
‘Insurance Econo- 
mics.” Liberal; com- 
pensation to the right 
persons. In writing 
for particulars, send 
Address 
the publisher, No. 55 
Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. (P37 CTE? 


reterences. 


_ 
The 1898-9 
Edition of 
This Most 
Valuable 
Reference 
Book is now 
Ready for 
Delivery 


The Annual 
Cyclopedia 
of Insurance 











If you want to know about Life In- 
surance Policy Forms, Legislation, Laws, 
Life Associations, Non-Forfeiture, or any 
other matter relating to Life Insurance, 


or Insurance of any kind, you will find it in 


The Annual 
Cyclopedia of Insurance. 


The Volume for 1898-9 wil! be 
Sent Postpaid, in Library Binding 
for $2.50, and in Cloth for $2.00. 


Address, F. M. EARL, Manager, 


53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn 





a 
Coinsurance Clause 


4 pamphlet describing in concise, log: 
a] language, the principles governing the 
se of the coinsurance clause. Described 
by a commentor as “an admirably lucid 
effort to make the layman comprehend 
this much misunderstood principle. 

Interesting and instructive to insurance 
nen generally, and invaluable also in 
presenting arguments upon this import- 


int question to legislators and property- 


wners. 
Price, per Copy, 10c. 
Price, per Hundred, $5.00. 
Price, per Thousand, $20.00. 
Address, 


‘Insurance Economics ’”’ 


55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





Li fe CSE The Second 


Insurance 


A comparison of life insurance with the 


Business 
in the Land. 


great industries of America, showing by 
an interesting presentation of statistics 
the relative position occupied by the busi- 
ness to-day; as well as its growth as 
compared with other lines of business 
Contains facts which every solicitor of 
life insurance should know, and place in 


his canvassing equipment. 


Price, per Copy, 10c. 
Price, per Hundred, $5.00. 
Price, per Thousand, $20.00 


Aderess» «Insurance Economics” 


55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 
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An Unparalleled Record 








ON ITS FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY, JULY 26th 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


; Outstanding Assurance for over a billion dollars 


$1,000,000,000 


than twice the amount accumulated by any other company in the 


a similar period of its history. Its Assets amount to over 


$270,000,000 


» than twice the amount held by any other company in the world 


fortieth anniversary. Its Surplus amounts to over 


$60,000,000 


» more than twice the amount held by any other company at the end 


et vea 
This success is largely due to the energy and loyalty of the agency force 
Society has not only had the dest of policies to sell, but also the dest of agents 
There are now a few vacancies in the agency force for men of 
ter and ability, who can conform to the standard necessary for those who 
Equitable Any such who desire to connect themselves with the 
ety are invited t yrrespond with the home office, 120 Broadway, New York. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


120 Broadway, New York. 


“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.” 
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Special Features of 
September Number 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Mr. C. H. Woodworth, President of the National Association of 
Locai Fire Insurance Agen N write upon the «‘ Agency Movemen 
m the Standpoint c Agent. Mr. Woodworth's reputation a 
ent guarantee tnat ew attra W spread ention 
Among other matters d sed in this number will be the Confer 
ence oO Ant Trust Go ern a St WeVuUlo and the V alué AM 
n New Hampshire 
LIFE INSURANCE 
The Proposed Reform in Agency Compensation will be cussed 
Th s the most important question which today affects the interests of 
he agen eld This article wiil discuss the merits he estion a 
t touches the interest both companies a gents 
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seek tnsurance advertising as a means 


io so would tend to impair its useful 
non-partisan, unbiassed publication 

to advertisers on the basis of circu 
t depend for success upon the number 
yf prime interest to readers to do all 
and influence of this publica 


ite to the successful maintenance of a maga- 


ull times turn for fair and impartial 


containing original matter 
it ati extremely low price. To the 
wach. number contmbuted articles by 
each numoder contributed articies Dy 
iness. To all progressive insurance 
current topics, this magazine is not 


but useful as an adjunct to insurance 


L\ most iargeiy to reporting news 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 


TWO VIEWS OF A PROPOSITION. A FEW SPONTANEOUS LETTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


The Sarcastic. 


The following strange announcement is 


I have read your magazine carefully and 


find that it will be very helpful to those 
le by Insurance Economics: ‘‘ This may who desire to know all about life i: nent 
zine does not seek insurance advertising from a broad point of view.—loun F 
i means of support believing that todoso HABBE 
would tend to impair its usefulness to read ° 
er is a strictly non-partisan, unbiased S<REENSBURG, IND 


Risa ” f > edi ; sTect 1 
lication If the editor of our interest It suits me exactly. It i hat J 
} 


ny contemporary so distrusts himself, he have been trvitie to Gnd in an insuranc 
} } 
Ss need ») pray and ol ) ason, ae , i a a 
' . Se “< wees paper, but you seem to be the first in that 
T aa ter t ( thy — a ; 
Lead us not into temptation. And the fait Where is sonm for cour tournal, and 
est way to have that prayer answered isto von certainly will succeed ELMER FE 
lose his pages against all advertising ROLAND. 
A nice little endowment might save his a 
irtue otherwise a circulation of at least ATLANTA, GA 
oo at $1 a year would be necessary I have read INSURANCE ECONOMICS and 
hat seems dead easy for an insurance am impressed with th fact that it co 
gazine.— Observer, ducted ona higher plan of literary ex 


The Frank. lence than most of the insurance journals 


: P ‘ . . > ° . VERS 
We confess an admiration for the frank CLARENCE KNOWLES 
tatement of Henry H. Putnam in saying a 


tthe Monthly Journal of Insurance Econ HARTFORD, CONN 


mics does not seek insurance advertising I have examined your paper with som 
' means of support. We do not know care, and beg to say that it is well written 
1ow the companies will view the subject ind thoughtful, dealing in a logical and 
f it of this we are sure, if he continues to candid way with many important matters 
keep the pace he has set he ought to hay 1. M. Ho.compi 


ertisiny whether he asks for it or not we 


cit DEN R, CO 
¥ l believe there isa place to be filled by a 
NAME AND FAME. paper of your standing The subscription 
foo much praise cannot be awarded to price strikes me as being too low for your 
Mr. Henry H. Putnam for having moral publication 2. S. BRANNEN 
ourage and a sense of economy that led © 
im to reduce the name of THE JOURNAI CINCINNATI, O 
F INSURANCE ECONOMICS to crisp, plain I must say that ou are vetting 


} INSURANCE ECONOMICS. Tnusura H of the best journals that I have ever re 


I hope that you } ) 
To explain this joke of Allison’s would MCCESS It YOUL emery C. M sae 


require a page of THE MONTHLY JouRNAL, WRIGHT 


OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, the August 








1umber of which entire (for Allison missed BROOKLYN, N. \ 
| name and all, no doubt arrived in I am very pleased wit . 
time to arouse Allison to the fact that his both as to style and contents, I wish y 
joke had not reached Boston early enough every success, and doubt not it tl ’ 
"4 to get in its fine work.—Intelligencer. wish will be fulfilled.—W. A. WARBURTON 
We desire and invite all who mention this a 
lagazine to shorten the name to INSUR WINCHESTER, IND 
NCE Economics. We expected to be he pleasure of looking ove 
“e known as such, and intended it from the paper for August, and 
6 itt. For business purposes we retain the this iblicatior A. H 
mger name upen our title page. 
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To Readers of ‘Insurance Economics” 


es not claim to be independent It is 
+} AT “a1 ¢ ] - 1 + 
he approval of intelligent and honest 


s approval it must be absolutely non-partisan 


d. It must state what it conceives to be the truth 

express opinions which accord with those 

ts readers. But this magazine 1s not read because 

ot with all the views advanced, but because they 

whatever is said, is said impartially and with the single 
ing at the truth 


d independence in journalism is too frequently merely 


ng with popular opinion. The real test of independence is 


owing with the tide, but against it, if it chances to be set- 


he wrong direction. The aim of this magazine is to shed 


That aim is not consistent with a purpose to be always 


‘ 


for to be always popular means to be wrong sometimes 
of this magazine lies not in conforming with popular 
but in stating what it conceives to be the truth, whether 


with the prevailing sentiment or not. 


these days of increasing intelligence, breadth of view and 


it does not require particular courage to publish a 


1¢ upon this platform. Nor does this magazine claim to 


i 


ue in this respect, for others have blazed the way. 


invite underwriters to read this magazine, because it does 
ys express the view which seems for the moment to be the 
ilar, but rather what it considers to be for the best, 

The essence of progress is difference of opinion, and 
who win are those who improve their own judgment by 


igainst those who differ with them. 


HENRY H. PUTNAM, 


Publisher 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 


The president of a leading fire insurance 
company in writing this magazine a few 
days since, relative to the question of sub- 
scribing thereto, says: 

‘‘As we have so many insurance publi- 
cations already, many of them we have no 
time to read, it does not seem as though we 
ought to increase the number to go into the 
waste pile. We will, therefore, have to ask 
you to excuse us from taking INSURANCI 
ECONOMICS.”’ 

As this view is doubtless held by other 
underwriters, we think it quite opportune 
to quote from a reply made thereto 


insur 


‘“We fully sympathize with the 
ance companies in the fact that there are 
sO many insurance journals which are seek- 


ing their support. This magazine does not 


ask for that support; we are prepared to 
stand or fall wholly upon the question of 


merit, and if, as you say, our magazine is 


only worth going into the ‘ waste pile,’ we 


must accept that as one of the evidences 


‘ 


upon which we must judge of the future 


chances of success It is but fair to say, 


however, that we believe no insurance 


magazine has received such warm and si! 


cere appreciation from intelligent readers 


as this. It is admitted to cover an entirely 


new and important field, and its need 


recognized by the best men in the business 


If we survive by the test of merit, as we 


hope to, we trust that at some time in the 
number 


future we may wnonYy OUT reader 


in underwriter as your 


gent 


is the word which we have t 





sav to all who on first thought give tli 
magazine but casual consideration Wedo 
not protest against the adverse conditions 
but recognize th nu ope with patience 
to overcome them. 

Since writing the above, the president 11 


question has written assuring 


nagazine is ‘‘equal to at ) 1at he has 
no time to give to it att hie I 
conducted This, of cours 1 cer 
tuates the adver ( itio W 10} 
however, to pre ce o ew 

compel a hinking Ww 

their time te pe sal 


SEPTEMBER CONTRIBUTORS. 


Mr. George D. Markham, of St. Louis 
who writes this month on ‘‘The Sayers 


Anti-Trust Conference and Insurance,’’ is 
the First Vice-President of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
and is serving his second term inthat posi 
tion He is one of the most active workers 
in the agency movement, an intelligent stu- 
and one 


dent of fire insurance conditions 


whose name has become prominently iden- 
tified with the business during the past few 
With President C. H. Woodworth 


ofthe National Association, he attended the 


years 


recent conference held in St. Louis be 
tween western state executives, to adopt a 


uniform anti-trust platform. He gives his 
impressions gained from his observation of 


that conference, and outlines what in his 
opinion is the best course to pursue in 
meeting restrictive legislation. Asa pra 
tical underwriter, in close touch with the 


situation, his words cannot fail toexcite it 
terest and lead to reflection 


o 


Mr. Charles E. Ady, of Omaha, who writes 
pon the effect of the proposed chanyve in 
agency compensation upon the practi of 
rebating in life insurance, 1s a member of 
the Executive Comunittee of the Nati 
Association of Life Underwriter La 
month we presented th Ww ) 
known Boston underwriter, Mr. V m I 
lyyer, who took the position that re¢ ed 
first Commissions WoO not rea t 


rebating, but might lessen th 
1rebate. Mr. Ady, on the conti 


the position that high first 


ons al the i € € ne il i 
reductio! I 
€ ct a ire NI \ t } 
igreement Iv ni ¢ ¢ 
make e tte I W 
e parti riy { t 
rought the matt f 
omm1m11ss10o1 ner ew 
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Life «222 The Second 


Business 


Insurance in the Land. 


\ nparison of life insurance with the 
reat industries of America, showing by 
iteresting presentation of statistics, 

¢ relative position occupied by the busi- 
-day; as well as its growth as 


mpared with other lines of business 


‘ontains facts which every solicitor of 


fe insurance should know, and place in 


invassing equipment 


Price, per Copy, 10c. 
Price, per Hundred, $5.00. 
Price, per Thousand, $20.00. 


Address, «* Insurance Economics” 
55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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H e ra d independent and Reliable 
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Published every Thursday. 





It publishes all the news from the South and 
West, covers all Insurance matters of general 
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cerning 


Fire Insurance, 
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Subscription Price, $3.00 per Annum. 


Address The Insurance Herald, 
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The 
Coinsurance Clause 


{ pamphlet describing in concise, logi- 
language, the principles governing the 

¢ of the coinsurance clause. Described 
4commentor as “an admirably lucid 

make the layman comprehend 


1 principle.” 


misunderstoo 
Interesting and instructive to insurance 
renerally, and invaluable also in 
senting arguments upon this import- 


int question to legislators and property- 


Price, per Copy, [0c. 
Price, per Hundred, $5.00. 
Price, per Thousand, $20.00. 


Adcress, ‘Insurance Economics” 


55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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If you want to know about Life In- 
surance Policy Forms, Legislation, Laws, 
Life Associations, Non-Forfeiture, or any 
other matter relating to Life Insurance, 
or Insurance of any kind, you will find it in 


The Annual ————-— 
Cyclopedia of Insurance. 


The Volume for 1898-9 will be 
Sent Postpaid, in Library Binding 
for $2.50, and in Cloth for $2.00. 


Address, F. M. EARL, Manager, 


53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 


A NOVEL SUCCESTION. 


The reception accorded INSURANCE Eco- 
NOMICS by underwriters in different parts 
of the country has been a source of much 
interest to us, from a strictly analytical 
point of view. This magazine was started 
upon new and distinctly original lines. It 
had no previous experience to guide it, no 
knowledge upon which to base its chances 
for success, only an abundant faith in the 
need for the discussion of insurance prob- 
lems from a purely economic point of view. 
We have discovered, even in this short time, 
that that faith was not misplaced. We 
have encountered many unexpected obsta- 
cles, which we hope in due time to over- 
come. Upon the other hand, the encour 
igement which we have received, and 
which rapidly multiplies with the issuance 
f each successive number, has in many re- 
spects exceeded our hopes 

We are led to make this comment by a 
letter received from a San Francisco corre- 
spondent, Mr. Walter Speyer, who makes 
a very novel and interesting suggestion 
He says in the first place that he is op 
posed to the multitude of insurance papers 


but subscribes to INSURANCE ECONOMICS 


with ‘‘Unfeigned pleasure’’; and states 
that its publication is something of a reve 
tion, as compared with what he terms 


uspired mutual admiration 








idvertising schemes. M1 I 
o well impressed with the character of this 
in zine thata ibs on 1s not 
tic ie for hi Ile thinks t 
ess tl will meet the demands « 
those connected with his offic who vy t 
ormation on the principles and 
f f nsurance 
Mr. Spever’s most interest res 
} “ I Stiat we con ea 1 ) lish 
) h ompanie¢ vent 1 other 
x bscribe fo his n And 
charg handsomely for that pt leg 
o) 1} mel tary 1 A « extl 1 ‘ 
we simpl ccept it as one ey dence of 
tine ¢ impression which t purpo 
1 air magazine have mad ) 
t m1 ‘ > t i? i il ll ‘ W ite M 
ot afraid of the light d é 
prob . thei n¢ ¢ 
thout reservation 
‘i m~peye ( € S 
- J : 1 


this magazine can make both ends meet on 
dollar subscriptions and a minimum of 
advertising. This is a business proposition 
which we expect to work out successfully. 
Our policy is to publish a first-class maga 
zine at a price that will make it possible 
for every insurance agent in the country to 
subscribe. Furthermore, we shall sell our 
advertising space strictly upon the basis of 
reputation and circulation. By this policy 
only can we guarantee to our readers a 
strictly unbiased, non-partisan publication 
If we do not succeed, it will be due entirely 
to the fact that there are not enough read 
ers in the ranks of insurance who want a 
magazine of this character. But we think 
we shall win 


EDITION EXHAUSTED 


The October edition of INSURANCE ECON 


OMICS, containing a new and im} 





presentation of Life Insurance Expenses 
has been exhausted by the demand. We 


have, however, prepared the article and 











table in pamphlet form, and can fur 

th in any quantity Price per copy, 25 
cents. Special prices for large quantities 
Every life 11 ince gent I i] ve € 
cop Adinitted t e the best 1 most 
complete exhibit of the ex se questior 
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COLDEN OPINIONS FROM THE 
COLDEN CATE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 17, 1S99 
We believe that such a journal as you 
lave put on the market should be given 
every encouragement 
W. O. WAYMAN 
- 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 18, 1899 
We like the magazine, and find it a very 
interesting papei We trust it may prove 


a success 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct Ids, 15a 
We deem the paper a valuable one 
BAGGS & STOVI 
oe 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. IG Sag 


I am decidedly of the opinion that your 


publication is entitled to the st 


ipport o 
conservative and thoughtful underwriters 
A high class, clean business of this ch 
acter, which is so larvely technical, and _ s« 
little understood by most agents, on whom 
we have to depend for its successf 
management, has need of every channel 
through which sound ideas and su; 
for the improvement of our methods 

be disseminated. I trust that you will lx 
ibie to maintain t 
you have set for your publication and t 


aerive a pront 





SAN FRANCISCO, Oct Sgg 


There are many features in this mayazin 


mut of the ordinary, which I think will 
appreciated by such of the fraternity as d 
sire to be close students of insurance € 


nomics 


FROM BOSTON, NEW YORK AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


BOsTon, Oct SOC 
I am very much pleased with your paper 
which I have read with a great de of in 
terest, and feel that you deserve commen 


lation for 
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AN APPRECIATIVE CRITIC. 


By far the best—in fact, the only com- 
plete and coherent — account of the Topeka 
rate war isthe one given in MONTHLY JoUR- 
NAL OF INSURANCE It tells 
the story from the beginning, fairly and in 


ECONOMICS. 


such fulness as is necessary to a correct un- 
derstanding of the matter, but without 
attempting any judgment as tothe merits 
of the controversy. The narrator puts the 
facts as au impartial judge might do, and 
leaves the jury to pass upon the same. We 
take pleasure in acknowledging our indebt- 
edness for this notable piece of good work. 
—ITInsurance, 
¥ 
OTHER PRESS NOTICES. 


The MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
Economics, for November, is quite up to 
its high standard in the philosophical dis- 


cussion of pertinent topics.— Boston Herald. 


- 


INSURANCE ECONOMICS is a journal dis- 


INSURANCI 


tinguished for its thoughtful editorials on 
The 
contributions published in each issue are 
of like quality. 
zine for a dollar, and we shall be curious to 


insurance topics of present interest 
It is an admirable maga- 


see if its merit is recognized by numerous 
subscribers.— 7he Independent. 
¥ 
The MONTHLY JOURNAL OF INSURANCE 
ECONOMICS continues to be bright and in- 
teresting.—U. S. Review. 
¥ 
LETTERS RECEIVED. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 21, 1899. 

I have watched the progress of your pub- 
lication with a great deal of interest, and 
appreciate the very high standard assumed 

JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 
¥ 
HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 15, 1899. 

I have read with much interest the arti- 
cle on the 
December number of your magazine. 


‘Interest ’’ 
This 
treats of a subject which is of vital interest 
to all interested in life 
while the figures you present are interest- 


insurance, and, 
ing and valuable, there are some elements 
which I do not think are taken into con- 


sideration. However, this contribution is 





PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 


question in the. 








a very welcome one, and tends to prove 
We are glad to thank 


you for the valuable contribution you are 


what we all believe. 


making to the subject of life insurance 
J. M. HOLcoMBE 
MONTPELIER, VT., Dec. 5, 
Permit me totake this opportunity to say 
that I have read 
out, and have 


1599 
INSURANCE ECONOMICS 


as it came from the first 
regarded it as a strong educational influ- 
ence in the business. I also wish to con- 
gratulate you upon having so early and so 
solidly secured the permanency of this 
important magazine. 


JosEPH A. 


- 
CHICAGO, Nov. 7 


DEBOER 
18969 

A journal that devotes itself entirely to 
the economics of our business, and is prac- 
tically devoid of personals and ads., should 


certainly be supported 
mB. 


KELSEY 
7 
PITTSRURGH, Pa.. Nov. 8, 
Your journal fillsa place occupied by none 
It is anedu 


1899 


others in insurance literature 
cator, not merely an advertiser. We have 
Your journal 


too many of the latter kind. 


dignifies the profession of insurance, and 
will beget in your readers a higher appre 


ciation of their calling than they have ever 


had before. 


- 


SAN FRANCISCO, Novy. 8, 1899 
“INSURANCE ECONOMICS” isread monthly 
with considerable interest, and I think the 


paper should be encouraged. 


* 

SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 16, 1899 
It is the best thing I have seen 
F. G. WHIT! 

w 
WESTERVILLE, O., Dec. 4, 1599 
Your work is really a necessity 
. S. J. Major 

6 

CuHIcAGo, Dec. 4th 


ECONOMICS ’ 


1899 
I have read ‘‘ INSURANCI 
with much satisfaction, and find it one of 
the few insurance journals a busy man can 
afford to take the time to read 

E. F. Dt 


FOREST 
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Otfice: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1900. 


ASSETS. 


.. 817,082,000 





0. 





st 150,454,285 
y Mort es 36,297,517 
4 iterals 3,278,450 
I 13,408,118 
(>t) {in Banks ar Prust Companies nares 10,050,049 
tents due ar werued 1,389,116 
*N te leferred Premiums 4,460,813 
Potal Assets %236,450,348 
ee me. ce ee 
LIABILITIES. 
thu f outstanding Polictes as per certificate of New York 
nsurance Departinent ; $192,024,281 
IE Mikael Svinte has of x GANT 39 a alod NG See ain Bsa aca he ra 2,990,584 
\ Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 3,507,699 
1 Surplus Funds voluntarily set aside by the Company 28 862,362 
Fu + for ther Contingencies 9,065,423 $37,927,784 
Se ome ae mene 
INCOME. 
242,138,502 
10,232,761 
r Potal Income 852,371,263 
A RC 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
211,403,771 
3,104,671 
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rt) Sit NM l ns r cs 
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Potal Disbursements 832,745,369 
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99,357, i ge 202,509,080, 
l fl om inuary 1, 1900, 437,776, insuring 81,061,871,985, 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
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Ss Y 3d V F. W. FRANKLAND Associate Actuary 
S A EY rHOS. A. BUCKNER Supt. of Agencies 
BBS J. J. HEARNS Asst. Secretary 
.N DC i 1 S. O. VANDERPOEL, M. D. . Medical Director 
MPS¢ ( JOHN C. WHITNEY ve . Auditor 
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THE GREENWICH ... . . of me cry 








INSURANCE COMPANY 2=""* 


ORGANIZED IN 1834 


Office, No. 161 Broadway. 


This Company has been vninterruptedly and successfully in business sixty-five years 





SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY ist. i900 


ASSETS, ‘ ° ° . ° $1,708,000.57 


Cash Capital. 

Reserve Premium Fund, New York Standard, 
Reserve for Losses, and a!! other claims, 
Net Surplus, 


$200,000.00 
811,956.14 
349,805.88 
346,238.55 


$1,708,000.57 


SURPLUS, as regards Policy-holders, 


$546,238.55 





Life, Accident, and Health Insurance. 


soth ANNUAL STATEMENT (Condensed), 


Aitna Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD. CONN, 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Assets, January 1, 1900 ; z 45 9 9 
Tegal Reserve, 4 Per Cent Standard, and al Li 64,084.04 
Special Reserve, in addition to 4 Per Cent Reser 144,000.00 
Surplus as to Policy holders, January 1, 19 142 86 
Payments to Policy holders, in 1599. 89 955.70 
Premium receipts in 1899 1.64 
Interest rec cipts in 1899. 13.27 
Tota! receipts in EBOD . 600. : ‘ ) 724.75 
Life, Endowment, and Term Policies issued and ved in 1899, 13,212, insuring 491,545.00 
Life, Endowment, and Term Insurance in force, January 1, 1900 19,790.00 
A lent Insurance in force, January ! 00 

>a} oli ——- ‘ ~ os) edt 

eg ie Ae >] I 1,595,4 I { ‘ he 

fEtna Life's Gains in 1899. 
New Pre 1 Income S106, 1TH OF ife, Term, and Endowm } i 
Total Premium Ineom TOL,Y49.4 in force 2] 6,859.00 
Aasets 523,279.09 
Life, Term, and Endowment Ins sn Accidentand Health Insurance in for 46 350.00 
fasued and revived 5 361. Number of Policy holders 7,998 


CHESTER & HART, Managers, Life Department, 60 Congress St., 


BISHOP & ROBINSON, Ceneral Agents. Accident Department, itt 


Boston, Mass 
Water SE: Bostoa 





FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


or THE 


New-York Life Insurance 


Office: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1900. 


ASSETS. 
Roa! Petau . srennes os $17,083,000 
Bonds and Stocks 150,454,285 
Bonds ar Mortzages ‘ . 36,397,517 
Loans secured by collaterals 8,278,450 
Premium Loans 13,408,118 
fash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companics _ 10,050,049 
Imterest and Rente due and accrued 1,389,116 
*Net amount of uncollected and deferred Premiums 4,460,813 


Total Assets # 236,450,348 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or value of outstanding Policies ae per certificate of New York 
Insurance Department vee $192,024,281 
Other Liabliities . eevee 2,900,584 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company .. 3,507,699 
Accumulated Surplus Funds voluntarily set aside by the Company 28,862,362 
Other Funds for all other Contingencies 9,065,423 $37,927,784 
CT 


INCOME. 
Tota! Premium Income $42,138,502 
Interest, Rents, ete 10,232,761 
Total Income ‘ P , 852,371,263 


(ee AcE 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
death Clain ee . $11,403,771 
Endowments 3,104,671 
Annuities, Dividend Surrender Values, et esses 7,698,584 
oer s a 

1 ai) other payments to Agents eeees 5,583,799 

ice Salaries and Physicians’ Fees 2,597,851 


Advertising and ali other expenses 


$32,745,369 
TT 
99,357, insuring $202,309,080., 
her of Policies in force January 1, 1900, 437,776, insuring $1,061,871,985. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 

HENRY TUCK Vice-Presiden RUFUS W. WEEKS . Actuary 
GEORGE W. PERKINS ad Vice-Presiden OHN B. LUNGER Managing Actuary 
D. P. KINGSLEY aq Vice-President * W. FRANKLAND i Associate Actuary 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY - Secretary THOS. A. BUCKNER ... Supt. of Agencies 
EDWARD N. GIBBS Treasure J. J. HEARNS ‘ .... Asst. Secretary 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH Chairman Ex. Com S O. VANDERPOEL .D.. . Medical Director 
HUGH S THOMPSON Comptrolle: JOHN C, WHITNEY = Auditor 

THECDORE M. BANTA Cashier 


TRUSTEES. 

Ww b. Hornblowe Henry C. Mor er 
Win. E. Ingersoll Geo. Austin Morrisor 
Lb. P. Kingsley Augustus G. Paine 
Walter U Lewis George W. Perkine 
Woodbury Langdor William B. Plunkett, 
Robert J. Lowry, Edinund D. Rand 
Jehn A. MeCal) 


reported fret premiunie on pew soture. Policies sre not reported r DB first premium Lae beeo 











H. L. PALMER, Pres’t. THE 
J. W. SKINNER, Sec’y. ms 


Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


ORCANIZED 1857. 


PURELY MUTUAL AND TRANSACTS BUSINESS ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist., 1900. 


LOW BOAO ss vce 0085 chcnteensscdabawsss 6005 Lee OUR, 156 
| Liabilities, including $21,392,383 approxi- 


MORTALITY. | mate surplus accumulations held to NO 


meet tontine and semitontine contracts 121,112,031 


Bg eer re $5.534.697 REBATING 


e — — = 
ECONOMICAL | Income during 1899 .....-.. +++ seen eens 24,605,143 PERMITTED. 


MANAGEMENT. Insurance Written during 1899.......... $73,430,743 


Insurance Gained during 1899........... 39,893,387 
Insurance in Force 497,606,125 


BEST RESULTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. MOST ATTRACTIVE POLICIES. 
——= BUSINESS ACCEPTED ONLY FROM REGULAR AGENTS OF THE COMPANY.— 


For Further Information, or any Agency, address : 


WILLARD MERRILL, Vice-Pres’t and Sup’t of Agencies, Home Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Our 
Advertisers 





The advertisers who have purchased space in this number of 
INSURANCE ECONOMICS have done so strictly upon merit. 
They believe the circulation and reputation of this magazine justify 
the expenditure. They have not asked for anything apart from the 
space which they have purchased to set forth in their own way the 
facts they desire to bring to public attention. The platform upon 
which this magazine is conducted precludes editorial notice of adver- 
tisers; but those companies taking space feel that the insertion of 
an advertisement in our columns is a sufficient guarantee that the 


publisher deems them sound and worthy of public confidence. 








The Equitable 


ife Assurance Society 
Of the United States. 





DECEMBER 31, 1899. 


Outstanding Assurance 

Assurance Applied for in 1899 

Examined and Declined 

New Assurance Issued 

Income 

Assets December 30, 1899. 

Assurance Fund ($216,384,975.00) and all other 
Liabilities ($2,688,834.03 ) 


Surplus 
Paid Policyholders in 1899 


DIRECTORS. 


James W. Alexander, James H. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 


$1,054,416,422.00 


237,356,610.00 
34,054,778.00 
203,301,832.00 
53,378,200.86 
280, 191,286.80 


219,073,809.03 
61,117,477-77 
24,107,541.44 


Levi P. Morton, 


Louis Fitzgerald, 


Chauncey M. Depew, 


Wm. A. Wheelock, 
Marcellus Hartley, 
A. J. Cassatt, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, 


Henry G. Marquand, 


Geo. H. Squire, 
Thos. D. Jordan, 
C. B, Alexander, 
Charles S. Smith, 
Thomas S, Young, 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Jacob H. Schiff, 

Wm. A. Tower, 

John Jacob Astor, 
Gage E. Tarbell, 
George J. Gould, 

A. Van Santvoord, 
Edward W. Lambert, 
Geo. T. Wilson, 

Sir W. C. Van Horne, 
H. M. Alexander, 

T. DeWitt Cuyler, 


Robert T. Lincoln, 
D. O. Mills, 

H. C. Haarstick, 
John Sloane, 
Wm. Alexander, 
Marvin Hughitt, 
H. J. Fairchild, 
M. E, Ingalls, 
David H. Moffat, 
Brayton Ives, 

C. Ledyard Blair, 
A. Van Bergen, 


OFFICERS. 


James W. Alexander, President. 


James H. Hyde, Vice-President. 
George T. Wilson, 7hird Vice-President. 


William Alexander, Secretary. 
William H. McIntyre, Assistant Secretary. 


James B. Loring, Registrar. 


August Belmont, 
Thomas T. Eckert, 
James H. Dunham, 
Sidney D. Ripley, 
John J. McCook, 
John E, Searles, 
Samuel M. Inman, 
Geo. W. Carleton, 
E. Boudinot Colt, 
Joseph T. Low, 
Alanson Trask, 

J. F. De Navarro. 


Gage E. Tarbell, Second Vice-President. 
Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 

Sidney D. Ripley, 7reasurer. 

J. G. Van Cise, Actuary. 

F. W. Jackson, Auditor. 


Edward W. Lambert, M. D., Edward Curtis, M.D., Medical Directors. 











NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Post Office Square, : : : Boston, Mass. 





STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1899. 


Leteee Manele: Dame! Ve TO es i PEE oe eV a es heidi és ccwes $26,041,330.71 
RECEIPTS, 
ie Ns i acini testis cacao ek $3,794,598.15 


For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loss .... 1,224,029.79 5,018,627.94 
$31,059,958.65 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
I ee oi daeaeen dak Gee $1,655,349.00 
Matured and Discounted Endowments ....... 363,242.00 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies.......... 493,823.67 
Distribution of Surplus .............-.+54- 439,154.37 
Total Paid to Policy Holders............... $2,951,569.04 


Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Fees, Advertising, Print- 
ing, Stationery, Taxes, State and Municipal, 
and all other incidental expenses at the 
Home Office and at Agencies ............ 848,323.86 3,799,892.90 





Ledger Assets Dec. 31, 1899..............  $27,260,065.75 
Market value of Securities over Ledger Cost, $1,550,082.37 
Interest and Rents accrued Dec. 31, 1899.... 209,074.67 








Net Premiums in course of collection........ 525,205.84 2,284,362.88 
Gross Assets Dec. 31, 1899 ............06. $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve at Massachusetts standard 4 per cent, $26,528,525.08 
Balance of Distributions unpaid.....-..... 149,486.58 
Death and Endowment Claims approved.... 90,082.00 
Death Losses reported, on which no proofs 
ee re ee eres 4 70,563.00 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casu distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to the Com- 
pany’s Office. . 





BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 








JOHN W. SANBORN, Vice-Pres. . HON. FRANK JONES, Pres. ALFRED F. HOWARD, Sec’y. 
JusTIn V. HANscom, Treasurer. J. W. EMERY, Asst. Sec’y. 


CRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE CO. - - PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JANUARY 1, 1900. 














ASSETS. 

State of Massachusetts, 34 % Bonds, $22,650.00 Coos County, N. H., 4 % Bonds, 5,039.00 
Boston, Mass., 34 %o 10,900.00 Rockingham County, N.H. 4% * 4,510.00 
Boston, Mass., >. ™ 11,000.00 Rockingham County, N. H., 3h é * 6,257-40 
Quincy, Mass,, ‘> * 7,072.50 Burlington, Vt,, , mI 5,521.50 
Malden, Mass., So 5,223.50 Concord and Montreal R. R. ; % “ 11,019.00 
Taunton, Mass., 4% = 8,958.40 Boston & Lowell Railroad, 4 % “ II,I25.00 
Taunton, Mass., 4% - 10,668.60 Concord and Montreal Railroad Stock, 7,000.00 
Manchester, N. H., 4% * 105,460.00 Boston and Maine Railroad Stock, 24,600.00 
Portsmouth, N. H., 4% * 11,061.25 Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R.R.St’k, 6,730.00 
Dover, N. H., sa * 10,671.50 Other Bonds and Stocks, 82,006.90 
Nashua, N. H., 4 % 4 11,029.80 Real Estate owned by the Company, 31,400.00 
Concord, N. H., 4% * 1,138.50 First Mortgages on Real Estate, 16,400.00 
Laconia, N. H., 4% * 11,488.60 Cash in Bank and Office, 44,604.95 
Pittsfield, N. H 4 % “ 2,698.00 Interest accrued but not due, 1,839.12 
Peterborough, N. H., a % 7 4,305.80 Premiums in course of collection, 45,112.18 
Newport, N. H., a. SS 5,136.50 Due from other Companies, 149.20 

Hillsboro’ County, N. H., 4 % " 11,382.00 
$554,159.20 

LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid losses, $37.433-51 Amount brought forward, $267,042.32 
Reserve for re-insurance, 210,379.33 Capital Stock paid up, 200,000.00 
All other Liabilities, 19,229.48 Net Surplus over all Liabilities, 87,116.88 
Total Liabilities, $267,042.32 $554,159.20 
Surplus as regards Policy Holders, - - - - - - $287,116.88 





STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.— INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
CONCORD, January I5, Igoo. 
THIS IS TO CERTIFY, that on the fifteenth day of January, 1900, I completed a personal exami- 
nation of the financial standing and condition on the thirty-first day of December, 1899,'of the GRANITE 
STATE FIRE INSURANCE Co. of the City of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, having appraised their 
securities and assets and computed their liabilities, as set forth in the records of the office of the 
company, and in the accounts of its Treasurer. A summary of the result is as follows: 


Total amount of Assets, $554,159.20 Capital Stock paid up in Cash, 200,000.00 
Total amount of Liabilities, 267,042.32 Surplus above Capital Stock and all 

Liabilities, 87,116.88 

[SEAL] IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand, and atinet the seal of the 


Insurance Department, this ae day of January, "A. D. > 
OHN C. LINEHAN, idtntanee Commissioner. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, Pres’t. HENRY S. LEE, Vice-Pres’t. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Scc’y. 


TEN YEARS’ PROCRESS. 





Percent’e 

1889. 1899. Gains. of Gains. 

Premium Income : - $1,913,230.88 $4 405,954.03 $2 492,723.15 130.29 
Income from Interest and Rents 505,125.90 981,189.54 476,063.64 94,25 





TOTAL, ‘ ‘ . - $2,418,356.78 $5,387, 143.57 $2 ,968,786.79 122.76 
ASSETS : ° . : - $10,415,817.64  $23,819,937.17  $13,404,119.53 128.69 








AMOUNT INSURED . ‘ - $56,320,503.00 $123,980,438.00  $67,659,935.00 120.138 
SURPLUS. ‘ . . ‘ $857 342.01 $1,984,822.63 $1,127,480.62 131.51 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
paid to its policyholders in 
Death Claims, $18,864,371.12 Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 Dividends, $8,879,224.61 


Assets, Dec, 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 Surplus, $1,984,822.63 


AGENCY FOR EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS, 3: MILK ST., BOSTON. 
F. C. SANBORN, Manager. 





FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

















GEORGE E. IDE, President. NO. 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
January Ist, 1900. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Bonds and Mortgages...................5 $3,492,071.00 Policy Reserve (Per Certificate of New 
Bonds and Stocks, (market value)...... 4,572, 798.95 York Insurance Department)....... $9,412,413.00 
WN NING chaos chbicee Cod arena mncnnen 1,736,033.74 a ; ‘ 
oo | eae 22'400,0) Present Value of all Dividend-Endow- 
Loans to Policy -holders. . ‘tes * 1,030,247.93 ment Accumulations, (Deferred - 
Cash in Banks and Trust Cc ompanies we 206.714.73 I a nites hae bie h &) ae an eaes 626,713.00 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued . 93,600.42 All other Liabilities ................. . 106,454.70 
Premiums in transit and Deferred Pre- 
miums less cost of collection ........ 194,992.35 SINS 2 6 bo cccteevsccaesesvies 1,203,278.42 
Total Admitted Assets.......... #11,348,859.12 $11,348, 859.12 
INCOME IN i899. DISBURSEMENTS IN i899. 
PD cancncctbdes acdswtnssedensaccsd $1,889,189.64 Dotnl PPM si viccccsscesecievcecevss. #1 646,887.09 
Interest, Rentsand other Receipts...... 482,940.95 (i Including Death Claims, Matured ) 
Endowments and Annuities, il, 2.68 
Dividends to Policy-holders, 64, . 
Surrender Values, 112,091. ry ) 
Balance—Excess Income over Disburse- 
SNS iodo eeGutdecstccettebateccedec 725,243.50 
me Total Income. ith sh ids st 6 Sateen #2. 372, 130.59 ‘Total Disbursements and Balance...... $2,372,130. 5 
NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, 26,262, being an-ine rease of.. , His 5 és. Gawktiot-gnetidian 1,98 
AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN FORCE, $49,258,697.00, being an ine rease of. a umeuind oie &3 684,316.00 
PREMIUM INCOME INCREASED $41. 12 for every $1,000 gain in commana ein Force. 

RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS since organization (1860)..... ° : . 832,887,028.95 
RETURNED TO POLICY-HOLDERS and now held for their benefit . Rides beddcsegert wabeweda $33 341,452.86 
RESULTS OF THE YEAR issgog. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Inc rease ie i avciersh éaneere 7.2 Ine rease in Insurance in Force . ........+ ss. 8.08 
* New Premium Income............. 6.69 ** Deferred Dividend Fund.......... 18.90 
” ** Renewal Premium Income ....... 9.87 = * Insurance in Force to Insurance 
ca © RENN DON se o6se ccc cevtces- 7.48 NS SORE IEE ORC 


ie ** Insurance Reserve...............-- 8.10 a i MIDs «55 56's «tees a civclnce cabooses . 436 





Lifew2—s The Second 


Business 
Insurance 


in the Land. 

A comparison of life insurance with the 
great industries of America, showing by 
an interesting presentation of statistics, 
the relative position occupied by the busi- 
ness to-day; as well as its growth as 
compared with other lines of business. 
Contains facts which every solicitor of 
life insurance should know, and place in 


his canvassing equipment. 


Price, per Copy, 10c. 
Price, per Hundred, $5.00. 
Price, per Thousand, $20.00. 


Address, «* Insurance Economics”’ 
55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





The — 
Coinsurance Clause 


A pamphlet describing in concise, logi- 
cal language, the principles governing the 
use of the coinsurance clause. Described 
by a commentor as “an admirably lucid 
effort to make the layman comprehend 
this much misunderstood principle.” 

Interesting and instructive to insurance 
men generally, and invaluable also in 
presenting arguments upon this import- 
ant question to legislators and property- 
owners. 

Price, per Copy, 10c. 
Price, per Hundred, $5.00. 
Price, per Thousand, $20.00. 
‘ 
Address “Insurance Economics’ 
55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





INSURANCE 


‘‘A Text Book’’ 


Hon. W. A. FRICKE, Compiler. 





“The literary product of the twenty-ninth session of the National 


Convention of Insurance Commissioners was of the most remaikable char- 
acter, attracting world-wide attention. It has been compiled in permanent 
form by Dr. Fricke, and is almost a complete insurance library in itself. 
The book contains discussions of each branch of insurance by some of its 
ablest and most distinguished representatives. ‘The contributions are not 
convention papers of the ordinary sort, but are comprehensive treatises by 
the most successful men of the day, covering the various practical and 
technical features of the business, and represent a vast amount of labor on 
the part of the contributors.”— Insurance Monitor. 


A handsomely printed volume of Eleven Hundred pages, Cloth and leather, $3.50, net. 


Postage paid, $3.75. 


‘ SPECIAL OFFER : 


Subscribers to “INSURANCE ECONOMICS” can obtain this volume for $3.00 net. 
of $3.25, postage paid. 
Address the Publisher, 
55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





wis, nt fia alan 





’ UP TO DATE. 


The insurance agent or official who does 
not read INSURANCE EConomics of Boston 
misses a monthly treat. " It is a unique 
magazine. It has no advertisements and 
no news. But it is up-to-date on every liv- 
ing issue in fire and life insurance, and 
though only a year old and sold for one 
dollar. per annum, seems to have come to 
stay.— Daily States, New Orleans. 


¥ 
LETTERS RECEIVED. 


CLARFIELD, Pa., Nov. 16, ’99. 
Iam more than pleased with your monthly, 
and wish you lots of success. 


W. C. HEMBOLD. 


aa 


ELLSWORTH, ME., Dec: 7th, 1899. 
I like the JOURNAL, and do not want to 
be without it. 


GEO. H. GRANT. 


¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29, 1899. 

Let me congratulate you on the independ- 
ent, manly tone which characterizes your 
paper. Under all conditions let the insur- 
ance companies have a fair hearing, but 
the moment an insurance journal puts itself 
under obligations to the companies by de- 
pending upon their advertisements for sup- 
port, its usefulness is at an end. 


JAcoB STONE. 
bg 


NEw YORK, Jan. 18, Igoo. 
Your publication is one that I especially 
desire to find reposing under the evening 
lamp at home when I escape the burden 
and heat of the day. 
most heartily on the character of your pub- 
lication up to this date, and feel assured 
that it will not only maintain its high 
character in the future, but will reach a 

still higher standard. 
Henry H. HA.t. 


I congratulate you. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. II, 1900. 


We appreciate the ability with which 
your periodical is edited and wish it all 


success. 


Wma. J. DuTron. 


* 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1900. 

I have read with interest the article in 
the January number on the - “ Political 
Duties of the Local Agent,’’ and believe it 
is just the article to awaken an interest in 
the work of the Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents. 

H. W. GREENLAND. 


¥ 


OPOLIKA, Ala., Jan. 23, 1900. 


It is the best publication of its kind which 


I have seen. 
DEAN. 


7a 
- 


Co1umBus, O., Dec. 26, 1899. 
The subscription price is very low, and 
the publication a very excellent one. 
BRYSON, BRUBACHER & Co. 


> 


DAYTON, O., Jan. 19, 1900. 
It is a first-class publication, and I want 
it in my office. 
G. A. MCHENRY. 


¥ 


PORTLAND, OR., Feb. 12, 1900. 
Your magazine interests me very much 
and I hope you will have success. 
LucIAN W. KNIGHT. 


> 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 12. 1900. 
We have enjoyed the perusal of your 
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promising start. We hope it may be suc- 
cessful and as influential as you anticipate. 
W. H. STEVENS. 
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They believethe circulation and reputation 
of this magazine justify the expenditure 
They asked 
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from the space which they have 


have not for anything apart 
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to set forth in their own way the facts they 
attention The 


desire to bring to publi 


platform upon which this magazine is con 


ducted precludes editorial notice of adver 


tisers; but those companies taking space 
feel that the insertion of an advertisement 
in our columns is a sufficient guarantec 
that the publisher deems them sound and 
worthy of public confidence.”’ 

friend and 
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advertising space sold and paid for ‘strictly 
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thus purchasing, the advertisers pay the 


publisher not only money but also a high 
t d 
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‘platform ’ 


compliment. conducting his 
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magazine on a which 
cludes editerial notice of advertisers 
publisher deprives himself of much inn 
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these 
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that anywhere about premises 
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itself fortunate, beyond 
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tisers be shut out from ‘“‘ editorial notice '’? 
What harm do they do? 
submit these questions to the careful con 
JOURNAL 01 
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We respec tfully 


sideration of MONTHLY 


INSURANCE ECONOMICS. It is our earnest 


desire that that useful, though perhaps too 
ponderous, magazine 


may be perfectly 


happy. To this end its is an 


obstruction. Of 


‘platform 
course, it is an honor 
this of 


advertising 


greatly to be coveted ad mission 
to the magazine’s columns 
But the advertisers pay for it. Yes, and 


that is allthey pay for. At the same time 


advertiser 


also the write: 


unless the latter’s 


with a sense of dig1 


to wholesome titill 
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country Com 
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its unique field 

it discusse 

upon rates 

anti-compact 

Lewis contril 


posed ( hange in 


in which he write 


he 


wisely. 17 
business is 
number desery 
Boston 
a 
IT IS NEEDED 


SyRACUSE, N Fel 


lasurance 


1 long felt need in 


t fills 


A VOLUNTARY ACT 


insurance 0 a n ord 


voluntarily placed ar 
insurance periodical 
The 


far been conducted withou 


business of this magazine 


t personal 
tation, either in the subscription or adver 


tising departments. We have more bona 


fide readers than four-fifths of the insurance 
periodicals now in the field, and probably 
Our 


less advertisers than any of them 


hope is that in time the ratio of advertising 


to circulation will increase, not only for 
this magazine but for all first-class insur 


ance publications 
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